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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE reparations crisis, after taking a 
Tem for the better with Dr. Schacht’s 

acceptance of Mr. Owen Young’s plan 
for a reduction of German annuities to 
about £102,500,000, has developed in a 
most unexpected and unpleasant way. At the 
Spa Conference it was decided that the British 
Empire was to receive 22 per cent. of any repara- 
tion payments, but under the Owen Young plan 
this country would have to shoulder almost the 
entire burden of the reduction of Germany’s debt. 
Had the experts been able to deal solely with 
Germany’s capacity to pay, this crisis would not 
have arisen; but from the beginning they have 
studied the problem only from the point of view 
of the amount they required Germany to pay, and 


. for this fact our own experts must bear their share 


of responsibility, since they have all along insisted 
on the principle of the Balfour Note. Under this 
Note we insist that we should receive from 
Germany and from our ex-allies jointly just that 


sum which we are compelled to pay the United 
States. But if the Owen Young scheme were 
accepted, we should have to reduce by roughly 
three-fourths our claim for the repayments of 
arrears. In these circumstances, there is little 
doubt that public opinion would rather bear the 
odium of wrecking the Conference than shoulder 
still further financial burdens on behalf of our 
ex-allies. 


The achievements of the sixth session of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, which came to an end on Monday last, 
have been as meagre as we always feared they 
would be. There is some uncertainty as to the 
future of the naval discussions, since the Americans 
obviously feel that they went as far as could be 
expected of them in Mr. Hugh Gibson’s speech. 
Also there is a certain element of danger in private 
discussions between the principal naval powers, 
such as are now proposed. As for land and air 
armaments, no progress has been made, except in 
the direction of limiting forces at their present 
exaggerated size. The Preparatory Committee is 
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not to blame for these poor results. Nothing better 
could have been expected from it while the govern- 
ments still show so much mutual suspicion despite 
their signature of the Kellogg Pact. 


It is sad that so responsible a paper as 
The Times should be guilty of attacking Denmark 
for her intention to disarm. The Danish Govern- 
ment, realizing the physical absurdity of main- 
taining an army and navy, are about to reduce the 
one to a police force, and the other to a ‘‘ Fishery 
Inspection Fleet.’’ No small country could give 
a more effective lesson to the rest of the world, 
though, naturally, she does not expect all other 
nations immediately to follow her example. But to 
suggest that by taking immediate steps to carry 
out to the full her obligations under the League 
Covenant to reduce her armaments ‘“‘to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety,’’ Denmark is 
falling short of Article 16 of the same Covenant— 
which provides for mutual assistance to a victim 
of aggression—is nonsense, and hypocritical non- 
sense at that. Great Britain more than any other 
member of the League has fought shy of any 
military obligation under Article 16, and thesitates 
to make more precise even the economic and 
financial aspects of sanctions. How, then, can she 
criticize Denmark because there would be no 
Danish forces available for this purpose? If other 
nations have the courage to follow Denmark’s 


example, the need for military sanctions will dis- 
appear.. 


Since the war, Berlin has become accustomed 
to the sight of armoured cars in its streets, and 
the serious fighting in the Neukdlln and Wedding 
districts of the city has impressed foreigners per- 
haps more than the Berliners themselves. It is 
disgraceful that in so important a capital the 
Communists should have been able to turn May 
Day celebrations into a civil war on a small scale. 
The police, as so often happens in Germany, 
appear to have behaved with a brutality which 
the war has not taught them to forget. But the 
rioting was not of a nature to threaten the stability 
of the Republic, the danger to which, if a danger 
exists, comes from the extreme Right rather than 
from the extreme Left. Only if the Dawes Plan 
were to be put to the test and were to fail, with 
as a consequence a collapse of the mark, would the 
Communists become a peril. Then, too, Bol- 
shevism would once again become a menace to 
Europe. The Republic can survive political, but 
not economic pressure. 


Parliament was dissolved yesterday, and for the 
next three weeks the country at large will \be 
given over to oratory and debate. Official Con- 
servative opinion is completely confident of suc- 
cess, and a majority of between fifty and sixty is 
the figure still looked for. During the last two 
or three weeks the Government’s prospects have 
sensibly improved; the advanced announcement 
of their policy and a general air of strengthened 
grip on the situation have done their work. At 
first the Liberal unemployment jpledge had an 
unsettling effect on the Conservatives; it took the 
country by surprise, and because it was positive 
and forceful it had a good deal of attractive power. 
Now there are other policies in the field, and 
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though it may not be with Mr. Lloyd George’ 
pledge a case of “‘ Ichabod,’’ there can be little 
doubt that the glory has diminished. All the same 
as we explain elsewhere, that pledge is not dead, 
and Conservatives would be wise to make y their 
minds what policy they will pursue if the Liberals 
should hold the balance in the new House of 
Commons. 


The Conservative manifesto on educational 
policy is in many senses a Satisfactory document 
It will provide Conservative candidates with some 
sort of educational philosophy for the coming elec. 
tion. Particularly welcome is the declaration that 
the Conservative Party will provide “ at the 
earliest possible moment accommodation in senior 
schools sufficient to enable all children to follow 
a four years’ course of education from the age 
of eleven.’”” Though this phraseology does not 
necessarily bind the Government to the Hadow 
Report, there is at ,least no quibble whatever 
about raising the school age. The determination 
to abolish social distinction in State-aided schools 
is also welcome. One section of the manifesto 
is less reassuring. Apparently—as we sug. 
gested recently in these pages—the policy of rais. 
ing once again the issue of religious teaching is 
approved and inspired both by the Board and 
the Government. In our view the method by 
which this has been done has not so far been 
frank, and to return to the issue now will serve 
no useful purpose unless other and more funda- 
mental issues are also raised. 


Day by day the newspapers have told us of the 
enormous sums available for the lucky winners of 
the two great sweeps on the Derby. Almost every- 
one above a certain social level is directly or indi- 
rectly interested in these sweeps, and yet almost 
everyone is in a pious conspiracy to uphold the 
illegality of sweeps. Inconsistency is part of our 
national life, and we need not on the whole lament 
it, but this passes bounds. Of two things one: 
either sweeps are an abomination, and to be sup- 
pressed, or they are, when honestly conducted, 
harmless and to be legalized. The present posi- 
tion gives considerable excuse for the suggestion 
that there is, not indeed one law for one class and 
another for the rest of the people, but at least a 
disposition to wink at sweeps when carried on by 
the Stock Exchange and by a famous turf club 
and to frown on them when organized by anyone 
else. The pretence that the sweeps to which the 
authorities turn a blind eye are private or 
members’ affairs cannot really be supported; for 
everybody knows that the prizes would not have 
one-twentieth of their present value if only mem- 
bers contributed the money. A little less cant on 
the subject would be welcome. 


After exactly one year of occupation, Japanese 
troops have evacuated Tsinanfu, and it is hoped 
that they will have withdrawn from Shangtung 
before the end of the month, thereby removing one 
more source of friction between China and the out- 
side world. Meanwhile the Nationalist Government 
has sent identic notes to the powers concerned, 
calling upon them to abandon their extra-territorial 
rights, which it is stated have ‘* ceased to be adapt- 
able to the present-day conditions,’’ and have 
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instead an obstacle to the progress of 
China ‘as a member of the family of nations.” 
Naturally, an unqualified acceptance of its articles 
ig hardly to be expected, for there is still plenty 
of evidence that judges are subjected to political 
control, but it would be well if the foreign powers 
could still further strengthen Chiang Kai-shek’s 
ition by agreeing to open negotiations on this 
important subject, remembering at the same time 
that Germany, despite the development of her 
Chinese trade, enjoys no extra-territorial privileges. 
Qur admiration for Chiang Kai-shek is not 
unqualified, but inasmuch as he can succeed in 
uniting China, he deserves our fullest support. 


It is one of the tragedies of public life that the 
wrong people are so often right. The ‘‘ No 
Tax’? campaign carried on, by deplorable 
methods, in portions of the Bombay Presidency 
has now been shown to have substantial justifi- 
cation for the main grievance which inspired it. 
The investigating committee appointed last 
autumn, a body in no way prejudiced against the 
authorities, has reported that the figures on which 
this enhanced revenue demand was based are 
utterly unworthy of trust. Instead of the pro- 

increase of 22 per cent., it is found by the 
committee, and agreed by the Government of 
Bombay, that an increase of 5.7 per cent. would 
be equitable. That under existing Indian condi- 
tions any provincial Government should be let 
down by uncritical acceptance of statistics is 
lamentable. In any circumstances injustice to 
tax-payers would redound to the grave discredit 
of the Government, but as things are in India a 
blunder of the sort now exposed is disastrous. 
For there is no question of injured taxpayers who 
would be appeased as soon as an unjust demand 
was waived: behind the agitations in India are 
persons who never allow a wrong to be forgotten 
in its reparation, and who represent the honest 
and voluntary amends of the Government as ex- 
torted by strikes and menaces. 


Mr. Maxton, as Chairman of the Independent 
Labour Party and President of the League 
Against Imperialism, may seek to involve British 
Labour in the joint efforts of Russian and Indian 
Communists, but the responsible leaders of 
Labour here are not to be deceived. The official 
organ of the Trades Union Congress General 
Council, the Industrial News, has just commented 
with due severity on Mr. Maxton’s part in the 
proceedings of the League Against Imperialism 
at Amsterdam. A resolution passed there, of 
course with Mr. Maxton’s assent, most grossly 
libels British rule in India, and recommends 
strikes and every form of obstruction to prevent 
the movement of soldiers and munitions to India. 
But the sane elements in British Labour decline 
to see ‘‘ the tyranny now raging over India.” 
As their official paper points out, the strikes in 
Bombay are only ‘a move in the Drang nach 
Osten policy of the Communist International.’’ 
British Labour has no call to further the attempts 
of Russian Communists and their few Indian 
accomplices or dupes, and it recognizes that ‘‘with 
alittle judgment ’’ the Bombay strikes would have 
n avoided, for they are not an_ inevitable 


protest against oppression, but the interested 
exploitation by Communists of a dispute over a 
few workers—‘‘ tens of thousands being brought 
out,” as the Industrial News says, ‘‘ to force the 
reinstatement of the few.’’ 


In associating ourselves with the protest against 
the Battersea power-station as an intolerable pros- 
pective nuisance, we would urge that the argu- 
ment be pressed chiefly as one in economics. Even 
if no regard be paid to the serious depreciation in 
value of the property, vast in extent and in part 
of great importance, which will be affected by the 
sulphur fumes and the soot-like dust from the 
power-station, it is economically bad to locate such 
Stations in the hearts of great cities. If these 
** dark, Satanic ’’ things, as William Blake would 
have called them, must be—and they must—let 
them on economic grounds, first of all, be placed 
as near as may be to the sources of their coal. 
If industry demands hells of many kinds, let as 
many as possible be brought together where in 
any event there can be no amenities and where 
concentration will make for cheapness and effi- 
ciency. We do not want London saved at the 
expense of the countryside within thirty or forty 
miles of London. America has tackled this 
problem ; we can tackle it too. But we must think 
in terms of modern engineering and modern 
science generally, and not behave as if proximity 
to consumers were in this age necessary. It is one 
of our greatest troubles that, while we abuse our 


latest inventions and discoveries, we do not use 
them. 


The justly indignant letter which Lord 
Knutsford has written to The Times about the 
consequences of anti-vaccination as felt by 
general hospitals ought to be reprinted and 
distributed all over the country, to reach the 
people not likely to see it in its original place. 
As he shows, a single smallpox case developing 
in a general hospital may mean the closing to 
sufferers from other diseases of a whole ward 
and to the hospital the expense of an additional 
house surgeon, additional nurses, additional 
porters, etc., since other patients must not be 
exposed to risk through contact with those who 
are attending or have attended a smallpox 
patient. It comes to this, that one person | 
who contracts smallpox through refusal to be 
vaccinated can cause fifty deserving and urgent 
cases to be denied admission to a hospital, and 
can involve the hospital in expenditure equal to 
that which would give gratuitous relief to scores 
of patients. That he or she can also cause his 
or her doctors and nurses to be reduced for a 
fortnight to living the lives of lepers, lest they 
communicate the disease, is a minor but surely not 
a negligible consideration. Were we in the 
position of general hospital authorities, we 
should, when smallpox is about, absolutely 
refuse in and out treatment to persons who have 
not been lately vaccinated. Those who know 
better than the medical profession in one matter 
have no right to seek its aid in others when 
that causes danger to fellow-patients, hardship 
to doctors and nurses, and unreasonable expense 
to half-starved institutions. 
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THE GREAT GAMBLE 


R. LLOYD GEORGE can hardly have 
M expected an official answer to his question 

asking the Prime Minister whether, in the 
event of the Conservative Government not being 
in a position to carry on after the General Elec- 
tion, he intended to advise the King to send for 
the Socialists. Mr. Lloyd George must surely 
know that it is the accepted constitutional practice 
for the outgoing Premier to advise His Majesty 
to send for the leader of the most strongly repre- 
sented party (or, if his own is still the biggest, 
of the party next most strongly represented); and 
that therefore, should Mr. Baldwin find himself 
and his colleagues no longer commanding an 
adequate majority in the Commons, he would have 
no alternative but to submit that the King should 
call upon Mr. MacDonald. But if the Liberal 
leader’s question was, in the public sense, 
rhetorical, it nevertheless raises a potential issue 
to which Conservatives would be well advised to 
be prepared with an answer. 

The official Conservative attitude is stated to 
be that as the party is certain of an independent 
majority the question will not arise. Although 
there is no sign of anything happening in the 
constituencies to suggest that this confidence is 
misplaced, the matter remains one of considerable 
speculative interest. Taking things all round, 
Government prospects look at the moment to be 
good, and rising; but there is many a slip, and 
it is worth while being ready with a policy in case 
of disappointment. Mr. MacDonald pleaded at 
Retford last Saturday for a positive majority for 
some party or other. ‘‘ On May 30,” he said, 
‘* when you choose a Government you will choose 
the existing Government or a Labour Government. 
It is impossible to conceive any other alternative.”’ 
Actually, of course, it is not impossible to con- 
ceive any other alternative; on the contrary, 
another alternative is very strongly in people’s 
minds. The possibility of a stalemate, however 
undesirable, is by no means remote, and though 
they may be perfectly justified in their present 
optimism the Conservatives will be making a mis- 
take if they allow any post-election situation to 
take them by surprise. 

Though both the larger parties are concentrat- 
_ing their attack on the Liberals, there is quite a 
chance that one or other of them may be forced 
by the results of the contest into accepting part at 
least of the Liberal programme. Even a com- 
paratively small Liberal force in the new House 
of Commons might place them in a commanding 
position. If that were to happen, they are too 
deeply committed to their unemployment scheme 
not to make its adoption—whole, or in a modified 
form—the primary condition of their support. 
In this way the Liberal plans for curing unem- 
ployment may become an immediate issue in our 
politics. It is as well that this possibility should 
be faced. 

The Conservative calculation seems to be that 
the Liberals, if they found themselves, as in 1923, 
in a position to arbitrate, would again help the 
Socialists into office. But Mr. Lloyd George has 
twice at least categorically stated that the 
manceuvre of 1923 will on no account be repeated ; 
and no doubt he means what he says. This time 
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there will be hard-and-fast bargaining with which. 
ever party an agreement is made. The three main 
planks in the Liberal platform are unemploy. 
ment, disarmament, and electoral reform. Now all 
three parties are pledged to deal with unemploy- 
ment, and the remedies of each could no doubt 
be adjusted to include, to a greater or less extent, 
those of either of the others. As for disarmamen 

all three parties are equally committed to it. There 
remains only electoral reform—some change in 
the existing method of recording votes that will 
place Parliamentary representation less fantastic. 
ally out of accord with party polling strength than 
it can be under the present system. This neither 
Socialists nor Conservatives at the moment want, 
though one day both may be thankful for it. 

There is nothing, then, but the traditional 
antagonism between Whig and Tory to make 
Liberal support of Labour more probable than 
Liberal support of Conservatives. As far as that 
goes, there is little enough love lost between 
Labour and Liberals since the fiasco of 1923-4. 
The one stumbling-block to a limited Conservative 
Liberal accord, if such an event were unfortu. 
nately to become necessary, is this matter of 
electoral reform. Such are the uncertainty 
and inequality of the prevailing system that it is 
quite possible the election results will show a big 
Liberal vote (Liberalism is certain to poll its full 
strength in the country this time, whatever that 
may turn out to be) with a relatively small 
Liberal representation. (In the last election the 
Conservative vote was two and a half times the 
Liberal vote, but the number of Conservative 
M.P.s: returned was more than ten times the 
number of Liberals.) In that event the Liberals 
will be likely to press more firmly than ever for 
a reform that would give them more accurate 
representation in the House. What is the 
Conservative attitude to this question going to 
be? 

In last Sunday’s Observer Mr. Garvin 
put this issue plainly before the Conservative 
Party. Will they consent to reform or will they 
prefer to stick to the system that latterly has 
happened to favour them, and may in three 
weeks’ time favour them again? ‘‘ The 
Conservative minority,’’ Mr. Garvin wrote (and 
it must always be remembered that though they 
were returned at the last election with a majority 
of 225 in the House of Commons, the 
Conservative Party received only a minority of 
the total votes cast by the electorate), ‘“ the 
Conservative minority may win once more on 
the triangular lottery, but that game cannot 
survive.’’ He is right. Nothing is more certain 
than that sooner or later the luck will swing 
round and leave the Conservative Party 
dangerously defeated. It is easy to conceive a 
situation in which the ‘triangular lottery” 
would let the Socialists into office and power— 
perhaps with a huge majority like the 
Conservatives had last time—though represent- 
ing only a minority of the nation. 

This being so, it would seem but the plainest 
common sense that Conservatives should support 
a change in the elective system. The issue is not 
quite so simple. To begin with, is there any 
agreement (even among Liberals themselves) 2s 
to what form the electoral change should take? 
To decide upon it and make it law might occupy 
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the lifetime of the next Parliament, and longer. 
And éf that initial difficulty be overcome and the 
method of reform be agreed on and passed, what 
result will it be likely to produce when put to 
the test? Surely, if the calculations are 
accurate on which the call for reform is based— 
namely, that it would give a more just representa- 
tion in Parliament of the true strengths of the 
rties in the country—surely, then, the resultant 
litical situation might very well prove no 
better, but worse. It might very well happen 
that the three parties would find themselves 
returned to Westminster in approximately equal 
numbers, thus creating a position of deadlock 
more serious than any yet faced under the exist- 
ing system. This may be an extreme specula- 
tion, but it is not impossible. It shows that the 
decision to be taken is not an easy one. 
Our own feeling is that even so serious a 
ibility as the one we have postulated must 
be faced in the interests of fair representation. 
Continuance of the present system cannot be 
defended if we mean what we say about Tory 
democracy and representational government. What 
is more, while it continues there is always the 
danger of an undeserved victory for Socialism, with 
all that this might mean. Under a fair system that 
could never happen; Socialism could never win 
power without the support of a positive majority 
in the country. For these reasons Conservative 
agreement to some system of electoral reform 
(probably the alternative vote) is demanded on 
grounds both of principle and of expediency. | 


“ FLAT ELECTION ” ISSUES 


Flat Election.’’ Party leaders everywhere 

endeavour to draw attention to themselves. 
But on the part of the elector there is a 
persistent atmosphere of indifference. The 
attitude of the electorate is critical and coldly 
determined; it will not be hustled; even at the 
street corner the heckler is more than rival to the 
orator. In 1929 tub-thumping has become a 
solo performance without an appreciative 
audience; it is the cautious sceptic rather than 
the roaring orator who is greeted with respect. 

There is nothing unwholesome in this calm 
examination of politicians; indeed, it indicates 
a commendable change in democratic credulous- 
ness. All it proves is that the electorate is 
assuming a cumbrous and phlegmatic dignity 
of its own; that the rdle of examiner is becom- 
ing more important and the office of candidate 
more delicate. This is the new tone which 
electioneering is taking on, and if there are signs 
of electioneering being regarded as less enter- 
taining and more onerous as a pastime, there 
are also signs of democracy struggling to appear 
more efficient as a machine. 

In this struggle nothing is playing a more 
important part than the advent of women into 
politics. They are in a majority throughout the 
electorate; and, what is very important, the 
most able of them are possessed of so much 
leisure that they make themselves without 
difficulty significant in their party organization. 
A candidate now has to draw up his election 


T HIS election might well be named the 


address with a view to its being criticized by his 
wife as well as by his friends. In this way 
glib promises and carefully guarded hypotheses— 
such as ‘if the Liberal Party is returned to 
power or ‘‘ under a Socialist regime ’’—are 
as often as not examined tersely, with suspicion. 
It has become recognized that there is a kind of 
old-fashioned political humbug that women ara 
endeavouring to chase out of the political arena. 
Politics have in the past been flavoured by a 
technique of lip service with which domesticity 
has already made women too familiar. Realizing 
that they hold claims in common and an attitude 
in common women have, unlike the trade unions, 
not limited their pressure to one political party. 
In the last few weeks deputations of women have 
seen each of the party leaders. 

As a_ consequence Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
MacDonald, and Mr. Lloyd George have been 
wooing the new electors with a serious respect 
and a refined sensibility that no one—not even 
the Man in the Moon—will grudge. Each has 
his peculiar way of making his presence felt. 
Mr. Lloyd George tries to be jovial and dash- 
ing; Mr. MacDonald is resolute, full of his own 
purpose, the strong Scotsman determined not 
to be deflected from the narrow path by mere 
sectionalism; Mr. Baldwin, modest and dignified, 
sincerely desirous of translating the enthusiasm 
of lhis interviewers as soon as possible into definite 
proposals. 

Because women’s issues, as much as any other 
issues, seem likely to set the tone in this some- 
what tedious election Mr. Baldwin’s party has 
every reason to enter the hustings, such as they 
are, with pride. Mr. Baldwin is not one to blow 
his trumpet with the angels; indeed, when it 
comes to blowing his own trumpet he blows a 
somewhat flat note. Nevertheless the last 
Parliament has done much for women. There 
have been widows’ pensions, an increase in the 
franchise, a summary jurisdiction Act, a guardian- 
Ship of children Act; and, even now there awaits 
the King’s consent to a bill to raise the legal age 
of marriage. 

This list refers only to legislation of a special 
feminist class. But on broader questions no one 
denies that the Government’s record on housing 
is creditable; there has been widespread improve- 
ment in Maternity and Child Welfare Centres; a 
Royal Commission has been appointed to enquire 
into problems of maternal mortality ; and in 1926, 
a real advance was made in breaking the super- 
Stitious unintellectual prejudice which surrounds 
discussion of birth-control, when a packed House 
of Lords passed by a big majority a resolution in 
favour of this information being disseminated 
from the Maternity and Child Welfare Centres. 
No one can condemn the Conservative majority 
as lacking in enterprise during the last five years 
so far as women’s questions are concerned—even 
Mr. Churchill sacrificed brightening the election 
issues for reducing the price of tea. 

Moreover, Mr. Baldwin has promised to take 
this record of progress one stage further. His 
promises are marked by an attitude of restraint 
and enquiry which is entirely modern and in keep- 
ing with the new sense of restraint and respon- 
sibility that the electorate now demands. He 
has refrained from posting them in a “ pro- 
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duction”? number containing a photograph of 
himself and such other of the Conservative leaders 
as at the moment deign to be photographed with 
him; nor has he boasted of his pledges in the 
advertising columns of every ‘‘daily”’ on the book- 


stalls. But these pledges taken together amount 
to a far more substantial promise than has been 
given by any other party leader. In the first 


place Mr. Baldwin has pledged himself to trans- 


late the proposals of the Maternal Mortality Con- 
ference into legislation. Then he has promised 
an enquiry into nursery schools and into the 
Civil Service in which will be raised most of the 
questions of the status of women; equal pay for 
men and women; the removal of the disqualifica- 
tion of women on marriage, and other cognate 
topics. 

Mr. Baldwin has not only shown by these 
pledges that he will seek to raise issues in the 
next Parliament which are primarily women’s 
issues. He has gone further. He has shown an 
appreciation of the importance of the issues by 
the way in which he has promised to raise them. 
In the instance of nursery schools the case for 
an enquiry rather than a hasty decision is par- 
ticularly strong, and the approach to the problem 
is also particularly modern. To allege, as did the 
principal speaker on behalf of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons last week, that already 
we know all there is to be known about nursery 
schools from the isolated and pioneer experiments 
of Miss Margaret Macmillan, and to assert that 
when slum clearance begins there will be no need 
at all for nursery schools is simply to display 
ignorance of the issues involved. In asking for 
an enquiry, in seeking for the best available 
modern information on these questions, Lord 
Eustace Percy and Mr. Baldwin show themselves 
far in advance of the leaders of the other two 
parties. 

There remains only one issue on which Con- 
servative policy is still a little less definite than 
had been hoped. Slum clearance, we have been 
led to understand, is to be one of the battle-cries 
for examination according to new electioneering 
tactics. The issue would scarcely have been raised 
in this acute form had it not been for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s energy. An adequate policy, 
restrained and watertight, of a kind such as Mr. 
Baldwin has just produced for Education, still 
remains to be drawn up. Shuffling promises of a 
return to private enterprise are not sufficient. Hous- 
ing is a women’s issue, and in this dull election, 
of which painstaking criticism on the part of the 
elector is the chief feature, something more sub- 
stantial and formidable is demanded. When the 
promised policy on slum clearance is outlined, Mr. 
Baldwin’s party will have nothing to fear from 
the criticism of women in the ‘“‘ Flat Election ”’; 
it should have much to hope from their support. 


THE NATION’S HOUSEKEEPING 


HE fact that the problems which will be before 
the public at the General Election are in the 


main economic rather than political gains added 
importance from the fact that a large proportion of 
the voters in that public are women. Gloomy 


prophets of the results of the latest extensions of the 
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franchise have not taken this fact sufficient} into 
account, nor realized all that it implies. If a 
review be taken of the larger issues which are before 
Parliament it will be found that almost every one of 
them has to be approached very differently from the 
way such matters were handled by our predecessors. 
In those days blue was blue and red was red, and 
any reconciliation of the programmes of the two 
parties in the country was as unnecessary as it was 
impossible. Opinions differed about the needs of the 
country, and the programmes put forward were 
catalogues of needs, and offers to supply them, 
Now there is little difference of opinion about the 
country’s needs. It is obvious to everyone except 
reactionaries that the solution of the unemployment 
problem, the maintenance of peace abroad, the 
development of the resources of the Empire are 
essentials. If the truth were spoken, every responsible 
politician would have to admit that the difference 
between parties to-day is a question of means rather 
than of ends. It becomes constantly clearer that 
Parliament, if it is to maintain its due place in the 
life of the nation, must find a way of reconciling 
and combining all the best suggestions for curing the 
country’s ills, and concentrate on the search after 
economic truth. 

Social health, like physical health, cannot be 
obtained by disregaiding the fundamental laws which 
govern it; the people’s representatives to-day should 
sit rather as doctors consulting scientifically over the 
symptoms of a patient than as partisans waiti 
only for an opportunity to score off one another. 
Like the blood-letting surgeons of old, they can 
become executioners rather than healers if they are 
allowed to experiment too roughly with the tender 
body of national industry. They must be made to 
realize that their function is to secure a healthy 
atmosphere and surroundings to aid in its growth, 
and to discover all possible means which may assist it. 
When this essential is realized it will be seen that an 
educated and discriminating electorate is a vital 
necessity. Voters who will follow the latest slogan 
or blindly accept party leadership will be a real 
danger, and a democracy which is incapable of think- 
ing for itself and using its own common sense a 
menace. The complicated problems of modern 
industry and finance are such that the average voter 
is incapable of understanding them. The responsi- 
bility is therefore all the heavier on those who do 
realize the dangers to erect sign-posts and to give 
the people some guiding principles by which to make 
their decisions. The obvious way to do this is to 
show them how the principles which bring success 
in ordinary life can also be applied to the life of the 
nation. Economics is, in other words, the national 
housekeeping, and if the women voters can only 
be made to realize this, they will then understand 
what an enormous opportunity for serving the country 
is open to them. It must be brought home to them 
that though the nation’s problems may appear vast, 
they can be solved in the same manner as family 
problems; namely, by common sense and a due 
recollection of past experience. 

No one knows better than the average housewife 
how essential it is to spend her money wisely, to look 
to the future as well as the present, to make the best 
use of all the resources at her disposal, and above all 
to make the fullest possible allowance for the human 
elements which make up the family so that each gets 
a chance to develop his or her latent qualities. She 
knows, too, the advantages of healthy competition 
among her children, of encouraging individual enter- 
prise, of the necessity for keeping a watch to see 
that there is fair play for all, and that they must be 
equipped to hold their own in the outside world. Let 
her once grasp that these are in simplified form the 
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principles which must be applied to the government 
of the country, and she will not be long in discover- 
ing the right sort of people to represent her in 
Parliament. There is therefore a vital need in the 
country to-day for educational organizations to teach 
the women voters how to exercise a sound judgment. 
There will never be a lack of political and industrial 
cheap-jacks, skilled in “‘stunts’’ and _ slogans, 
endeavouring to sell their worthless wares. But if 
the voters are given a standard by which they can 
distinguish gold from pinchbeck they will be proof 
against wiles, and the country need not fear their 
decisions. 

To accomplish this education and thus to make 
democracy safe for the world is a colossal task. Some 
of the women who were prominent in the advocacy 
of the extension of the franchise have already realized 
their responsibility as far as the women voters are 
concerned. They have been joined by ardent patriots, 
and already in the thickly populated mining and 
industrial centres they have gathered together their 
bands of workers who are seeking to form a nucleus 
of enlightened and instructed opinion in the places in 
which they dwell. Members of all parties are wel- 
comed in their ranks, provided they are honest 
searchers after economic truth and are ready to be 
loyal to their country. 

By speeches, lectures and literature, as well as by 
social activities of various kinds, these women are 
adding to their store of knowledge and experience, 
and fitting themselves to give a really sound judgment 
on the vital questions of the day. Their indepen- 
dence of thought and of action is jealously guarded. 
It cannot be doubted that an extension of activities 
such as these would prove a sure bulwark against 
subversive doctrines: it is only ignorance and 
intolerance which can be exploited by the unscrupu- 
lous. If this movement is able to grow it will pro- 
vide great opportunities for constructive thought and 
work for the women who are now entering the arena 
of public affairs for the first time. It will thus 
enable them to have a decided effect on the country’s 
development and to be of material assistance in the 
search for those economic laws which it is the task of 
the present generation to discover and apply. 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT | 


. Oxford, May 8, 1929 
HE most important piece of news since the 
beginning of term, and certainly the most 
mysterious, is the announcement by Mr. 

Terence Gray that negotiations for the rebuilding 
of the Oxford Playhouse have broken down. While 
the amalgamation with the Cambridge Festival 
Theatre was hardly viewed with enthusiasm in 
Oxford, and there appeared no inclination to look 
forward to the imposition of such affectations as 
the disuse of the capital letter and the type of pro- 
duction which goes with them, the threatened 
abandonment of the whole scheme is a severe and 
unexpected blow. Just when we were promised a 
more satisfactory playhouse we find ourselves 
reduced to none at all, and the blame for this extra- 
ordinary breakdown is laid on the City Council, 
which is said to have demanded that a five-foot strip 
of the already inadequate site shall be left free. 

We are not told enough to enable us either to fix 
the responsibility or to judge how hopeless the 
position actually is. If the Town-Planning 
Committee is simply choosing this opportunity to 
begin setting back the street-line of Woodstock 
Road in order to eliminate the bottle-neck at this 
point ‘its efforts are exceedingly ill-timed. Although 
narrow by comparison with the spaciousness of 


St. Giles’s the roadway here, even at the worst 
point, is ample for its traffic provided unreasonable 
parking on both sides is restricted, and it will 
compare very favourably with the St. Clement’s and 
St. Aldate’s exits, even after their widening has 
been completed. 

Mr. Gray, in his righteous indignation, attributes 
to the unhelpfulness of such authorities the fact that 
‘‘England has the most degenerate drama _ in 
Europe,’’ but little as we are disposed to hold a 
brief for the Oxford Corporation we cannot help 
suspecting that there may be something to be said on 
both sides. At any rate, the audiences which have 
endured the Playhouse seats and the Playhouse 
draughts through so many winters are entitled to be 
told a good deal more than they have so far been 
allowed to hear. All the same we are bound to 
admit that the apparent apathy with which the news 
has been received almost justifies the manner in 
which it has been announced; apart from the Isis, 
which gives the subject the first good leader it has 
printed for many terms, the extinction of one of the 
few serious theatres in England has passed almost 
without comment in the city which is principally 
(but not by any means solely) concerned in its loss. 

The new Rhodes building is to be formally opened 
on Friday, and there is no doubt that practically, 
if not architecturally, it is going to make an 
important addition to the resources of Oxford. One 
of the few functions which it will not serve is that 
which it is still, in spite of repeated denials, most 
widely supposed to—the function of a social centre 
for the Rhodes scholars. It is soon to house a 
special library for works on the Dominions and 
United States, the basis of which will be taken over 
from the Bodleian. Its opening, therefore, marks 
the victory of the sorry policy of patching up the 
obsolete library system of the University. Although 
its dome and the Eagle of Zimbabwe strike an alien 
note it is already assured of a place among the 
peculiar institutions which Oxford would feel uneasy 
to be without. It is, in fact, the most conspicuous and 
ambitious example of a new type of institution, partly 
administrative, partly didactic, partly serving as a 
refuge for some of the frail homeless organisms 
which Oxford is constantly creating. 

Such institutions, unattached to any college, and more 
or less independent of direct University control, 
begin to make a flourishing family with an interest- 
ing future. Barnett House and Acland House are 
obvious examples, whose specialized libraries, and 
tradition of hospitality have given them a definite 
niche; as a spontaneous and_ characteristically 
English development they compare with the colleges 
of an earlier period, and now that neither colleges nor 
the unwieldly Bodleian can pretend to satisfy 
specialists of various sorts any longer it is not alto- 
gether fantastic to speculate that such institutions 
might in time begin to rival the colleges in endow- 
ments and size, creating a new balance in the 
University. Certainly the impetus which must 
result from the abandonment of any idea of an 
efficient Bodleian as an impracticable dream, and from 
the constant subdivision of subjects already sub- 
divided is likely to provide them with a favourable 
opportunity. 

Eights Week comes earlier than usual this term, 
and the accompanying attraction is not D’Oyly Carte 
(which we are respited until the middle of June) 
but the General Election. The annual crop of 
lectures promises less than ever, and there seems 
no reason to suspect that anything interesting is 
going to happen. The scheme for building an over- 
flow hostel for Balliol men in Holywell has not been 
forgotten; I refrain from dealing with it, however, 
until it becomes clearer whether the statement that 
it is going to consist entirely of bed-sitting rooms 
is true. 
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SALUTE TO GARDENERS 


By J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT 


S an inveterate Cockney and one for many 
A years denied more than a seasonal knowledge 

of the country, such as may be gained at odd 
vacational periods, I confess myself a complete 
ignoramus in botany and horticulture. My know- 
ledge could be said to have no wider boundaries 
than those set between a window-box and the 
withering crocuses in a London square. I never 
knew any other flowers intimately, so that I could 
say that I had watched them from their first sprout- 
ing to their full bloom. 

I have of course seen flowers in the mass, grow- 
ing in the greenhouses and gardens of my. fortunate 
friends. Kew was to me always a haven of delight. 
Patiently, year after year, I have tried to catch that 
magic day, when the Japanese almonds, planted in 
their bed of scyllas, are at the fullness of their, beauty. 
Only twice have I succeeded in doing so, but the 
very attempt will show that I am not devoid of the 
zsthetic sense, as far as flowers are concerned—but 
that is not an uncommon attribute, or one much to 
be boasted about. It is only as if a man were to say 
that he loved great music or fine pictures, but knew 
nothing of their inner mysteries. 

For men dote with a surprising fondness on many 
things about the science of which they know nothing. 
A landsman, who has scarcely set foot aboard a 
Thames ferry, will spend hours of wrapt enjoyment, 
watching the bustle of a harbour. I have known at 
least two great scholars (one an Aristotelian, the 
other a constitutional historian) who would race for 
railway bridges, to see the trains pass underneath 
and arrive deliberately early, at a terminus (when 
making a journey), so that they might gaze in 
admiration at the engine and even proudly mount 
the footplate and talk with the driver. Of Dr. T., 
it may be added that his passion went so far that 
he was a regular subscriber to the Railway Magazine, 
which made an incongruous appearance in his outer 
room at Cambridge, among the proceedings of 
learned societies and the more forbidding of the 
Reviews. 

No doubt the seafarer and the engineer with their 
deeper knowledge and powers of higher criticism 
would, from their contemplation of these objects, 
have achieved the greater happiness—but it is a 
fact that a very high sensual pleasure can be obtained 
through the retina of the eye alone, at least with only 
that disturbance of the brain which is necessary to 
record an impression of beauty or of rhythm. 
So it was with me, in the matter of flowers, at 
least until this winter and present spring, when, 
through a long sojoura in the country, I have been 
privileged to grow daily accustomed to a garden. 
This has led me one stage further in the knowledge 
of flowers, beyond which I never hope to go. 
Bentham and Hooker will remain as much a closed 
book as the great Liddell and Scott, which represents 
the all unwarranted ambitions of twenty years ago. 

It can scarcely be forgotten that the winter was 
an exceptionally severe one, with a prolonged dry 
frost that the newspapers said was the hardest we 
had experienced for many years. In the garden it 
appeared that every living thing had died. Wall- 
flowers, spring cabbages, primrose plants, hedges, any 
green above the ground seemed perished—and we asked 
ourselves whether there could ever be a spring, or 
whether this discontented winter had killed our every 
hope. But one day when it was still very cold there 
appeared, by the side of the path, a single primula 
blossom, backed up by a smaller shoot that had died 
on its arctic journey to the sun. I do not in the 
least want to sentimentalize that primula except to 
say that it seemed to me the very symbol of gallantry 
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in the face of incalculable hardship. As a rey 
it held for many days its pride of place in the | 
kitchen garden, which is only edged with foot 
and if the flattery of attention, worship even, cual 
have reached its heart, my daily visit was made in 
sufficiently devoted spirit. 

As those who are tone deaf believe that the love 
of music is pure affectation, so those who have ney 
grown flowers are apt to regard the amatear 
gardener as an amiable bore. Whether his garden 
is in the suburbs and is not much more than the 
size of a pocket-handkerchief, or whether he 
broad acres, his enthusiasms seem to verge on tedious 
triviality as he takes his suffering guest roung 
pointing to each plant with his walking-stick givi ‘ 
little biographies of them, reporting how te 
fared last year and how he hopes that they will 
fare this, and calling them, out of respect, by their 
proper Latin titles and often, as a sop to the 
ignorant, by their lovely English pet names. He 
really knows them each; they are not mere details 
in a scheme of decoration, each represents the labour 
of his rearing and is a thing truly of himself. 

So that the lesson I learnt from that gallant 
primula was not really a lesson in flowers at all—but 
a little pleasing revelation of man’s relation to them. 
For the first time in my life I found myself taking a 
deep personal interest in a single plant. My friends 
who seemed so tenderly drawn to particular flowers 
I had never before understood. In the past they 
might as well have shown me a stamp-album or a 
cabinet of fossils, for all that I could appreciate their 
enthusiasms. 

But now I see that their love exceeds even a 
collector’s love and am acquiring in a small degree 
a measure of it myself. I cannot claim the nurse’s 
(sometimes the maternal) fondness of the true 
gardener, for I have not yet caused anything to 
grow. There is a fierce old gentleman employed 
about the place who would drown me with his 
watering-can if I planted as much as a packet of 
seeds in his beloved territory. My discovery was 
made purely as an observer and the interest which 
I take in the garden is purely an observer’s interest. 
But I could still tell you which was the first of the 
daffodils, which the first of the hyacinths and tulips, 
which wallflower was the first to recover from those 
bitter days, and I have even this week registered the 
first apple blossom in full bloom. I was fortunate, | 
think, in spending ‘the very early spring near a 
garden, for then plants have a real individuality, as 
they appear, which they lose in the galaxy of 
summer flowering. The best thing to look forward 
to now is the first rose, but if one judges by the 
state of the bushes, it will be a long time before that 
appears. 

Is it, perhaps, a poor little discovery, this of 
mine—a discovery of the obvious? It was never 
obvious to me before how a true love of flowers 
may come upon a man. I have wondered some- 
times why most gardeners have such a simple direct 
view of life and are so gentle in spirit. I attributed 
it, in a general fashion, to their continual contact 
with the wind and the sun and the fruits of the 
earth, but I never realized how particular that 
contact was, so that they seem to know each leaf 
of a seedling. 

They are sometimes, of course, terrible tyrants, 
but their ferocity is based in their sense of protective- 
ness. I understand that too, now, and can well 
appreciate their sense of baffled anger when some 
predatory pest destroys a valued plant, which they 
have reared from infancy—or some_ thoughtless 
employer, with a pair of nippers and a basket, wrecks 
a well planned and much valued arrangement. After 
all they are no mere foster parents, but the only 
begetters of the whole scheme from potting-shed to 
garden border. 
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So that when I am again in Bloomsbury and I 
am bidden to Sunday luncheon with my friend X at 
Croydon and after that pleasant meal he takes me 
round his patch of soil to introduce me to a number 
of diminutive flora, flourishing under marmalade jars 
_I shall be able now to stifle my yawns more 
effectively. Indeed, I doubt whether I shall yawn at 
all, but enquire after their names and their nick- 

’ es and ask to be bidden again to visit them in 
their adolescence and still later to see them when 
they are quite grown up and in their very hey-day. 
Such sympathies may a man acquire even quite late 
in life. 


ONE SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


station on the North London Railway. An 

unreal station, an unreal railway, but both 
neighbours of ours. These two platforms, as long 
and dull as a sacred cantata, are unlike any others 
you ever see. It is difficult to believe that any- 
thing ever happens in this station. If you were 
dropped down ‘into it and could not read the 
station sign, you would never be able to guess 
where you were. At one end the line disappears 
into a tunnel, and at the other it curves out of 
sight among green trees. It does not look like 
London; it does not look like the country ; it does 
not look like anything. It is very quiet and we 
seem to wait hours. At last a train glides in, 
and takes us to Dalston, where we change. After 
another wait, we climb into a train that has come 
puffing straight out of the ‘seventies. The 
windows are barred, and the carriages are trucks 
with a seat or two inside. You see, we are now 
in East London, and apparently anything will 
do for East London. 

We both notice it, in different ways. The thing 
is shameful, cynical. Like it or lump it, the rail- 
way tells us, as it jerks and rolls us past every 
variety of dirtiness, waste, and disorder. We stare 
down at the backs of ten thousand houses; a vast 
human higgledy-piggledy; torn lace curtains, 
crooked blinds, rhubarb patches; hens and orange 
boxes, shirts out to dry, gaping children. And 
twice we see, as if from some other world, a 
plum tree in blossom. As the train swings round, 
moving to the south-east, this cynical contempt 
for what you may think about your surroundings 
seems to harden and deepen. Ugliness unre- 
lieved is there on each side of the line. Nothing 
has been swept, tidied up, given a coat of paint, 
for years. Only the poor come this way, and this 
cutting through a dust heap is good enough for 
them. Poplar. We get out. The station steps 
are thick with grime. 

Poplar itself, however, is cheerful enough, 
perhaps because it is a fine Saturday afternoon. 
It is doing its marketing down a long street 
crowded with stalls. Silk stockings at one-and- 
nine for two pairs. Plenty of flowers. An involved 
argument between a man selling a corn-cure and 
a little bronzed fellow, just ashore and rather 
tight, who insists upon pointing out that he has 
a fine pair of feet: ‘‘ So ’ave I, mate,” says the 
corn-curer, who is actually showing his feet, ‘‘but 
there’s people in Poplar that ’asn’t.”” I notice 
again that once you reach a district in London 


Ts opening scene is the Hampstead Heath 


where people are so poor that they do not bother 
their heads about respectability, keeping them- 
selves to themselves, where everything happens in 
the street, life becomes comparatively cheerful 
once more, full of colour and character. The 
East End is far less depressing than North 
London with its endless and featureless streets, 
its lace curtains and rigidly closed doors, its sad 
George Gissingness. The East End is really 
Eastern. The people may have no food in the 
house, but they eat whelks, cockles, chocolate, 
and pastry at the little stalls. They care nothing 
for solid furniture, but they buy pink vases and 
vivid green strips of matting, just for a splash 
of colour. The women seem to bloom and fade 
early, for there are hundreds of pretty flappers 
but you never see a handsome woman of thirty. 
They are all at once bohemians and fatalists. If 
a bob or two drop from the sky, they pay the 
first instalment on a shiny gramophone, have a 
bit of a sing-song with it, and chance what comes 
after. It is absurd that these people should be 
governed by a Parliament full of lawyers and 
retired coal merchants, all in black coats. They 
ought to have an Emperor who now and then 
visited them, to the beating of a thousand gongs 
and cymbals; a capricious smiling despot, dis- 
tributing lashes and largesse. 

We take the bus at the corner and it goes 
rattling along the mysterious length of the Black- 
wall Tunnel. When we come into the daylight 
again, we are in another London. The East End 
seems as far away as Algiers. A tram takes us 
to King William Street, and we climb up to the 
terrace in Greenwich Park. Miles and miles of 
London lie below us: the long confusion of build- 
ings, the gleam of the river, odd funnels and 
masts that appear to rise out of distant streets, 
the Tower Bridge away to the left, and above it, 
the blue dome of St. Paul’s, and to the right a 
little brown sail, dipping at ease just as if this 
were Newquay. It is all as crisp as a good old 
water-colour, and though you do not catch your 
breath as you stare—for this is grey London and 
not Sydney, Rio or San Francisco—something 
clutches at your heart, and not for all the blue 
and white magic of harbours far away and haunt- 
ing the memory like music and a dream would 
you exchange this panorama of London, the 
twinkling yet steady glance of an old friend. 

The tea in the refreshment room beyond the 
Observatory is bad, unworthy of being turned 
into our pleasant selves. Yet in this miserable 
place, which might have been plucked straight 
out of a railway station, is a fantastic chandelier, 
made up of old curved swords, hanging down 
from a cuirass. There are no electric bulbs, no 
candles in it, and obviously it has not been used 
for years. One of the swords is out of its place, 
leaning across its neighbour; the whole thing is 
uncared for, scorned. Why is it there at all? 
How did it come to be there? Who made it? 
After tea, we stand under it, and two Germans, 
the only other people there, are attracted too, and 
they stand staring up at it. And there we are, the 
four of us, and we have met under this strange 
chandelier, itself a symbol of forgotten wars; our 
lives have crossed, and then they will rush away 
again, back to Hampstead, to Hamburg; and all 
that we have done is to stare up at that mysterious 


thing, and smile at one another for a second, 
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without a word being spoken. Once more I feel 
that pressure on the mind, from the weight of 
life, which makes me want to rush away and 
begin a novel of colossal dimensions. Oh, yes, 
we scribble for a livelihood, out of vanity, for 
. this and out of that, but behind all these things 
is that pressure of life which hurts unless we can 
escape by putting something down on paper. I 
do not mean that we who write are alone in feel- 
ing that pressure; but other people must have 
ways of escape of their own, I imagine. I do not 
know because I do not understand other people ; 
I understand nobody but myself. 

When we returned down King William Street, 
we found a little side street, of the eighteenth 
century, that was delightful. It was narrow, 
rather dark, and at the opposite end was an 
arch above which soared, in shimmering grey, a 
church steeple. We sauntered on to the pier, 
with a side-glance at the famous old Ship, with 
the sun flashing in its bow windows. It was then 
we decided that the next birthday—it comes in 
June and you could not want a better time— 
should be celebrated by a voyage down the river 
and a dinner at the Ship. There was nobody on 
the pier, and the four little boats moored there 
did not look as if they would be off for weeks. 
We spent twopence on the automatic telescope, 
which showed us the crew of a passing tug or two 
and then, having been swung round and nicely 
sighted, turned the frail white shell of the moon, 
hanging in the blue, into an authentic globe with 
twilit mountain ranges. It was worth going down 
to Greenwich and standing on that pier, wagging 
a telescope, to see that moon—a stranger from 
the outer spaces. 

After that, we stare through the railings at 
Greenwich Hospital, that massive early 
eighteenth-century piece. Round the other side, 
we come to some more delightful little streets, 
with bow-windowed ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan ’’ sort 
of pubs, now drifting into decay. There is no 
doubt old Greenwich has an atmosphere. But that 
is the best about London—and, indeed, England 
—it is crammed with atmospheres, more intoxicat- 
ing than any of the beers you can buy now. 
Perhaps old Greenwich has made us a little drunk, 
for now we have committed the folly of riding 
back to Charing Cross on the top of a tram. Every 
minute it stops with a jerk, throwing us forward, 
nearly off our seats. And all that we see is a 
South London full of waste paper. I never saw 
more pieces of dirty waste paper in all my life. 
People stand looking at the meat and fruit exposed 
in the open shop fronts, and all the time this 
obscene snow-storm of waste paper and dust is 
raging. Perhaps we are tired, but it makes us 
angry. Why should the place be like a dust-bin ? 
But neither the Elephant nor the Castle deigns to 
reply, and we go grumbling on until the river 
returns to us again and lights come twinkling 
from the West. 


§ Solvers of Literary or Acrostic Competitions 
are reminded that it is impossible for solutions to be 
judged unless they reach the SaturDAY REviEw Office 
at the time specified in the rules. Solutions continue 
to arrive a day or more late, and are thus inevitably 
disqualified. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


1 The Editor of the Saturpay Revizw welcomes the 
expression in e columns of genuine opinion on amine 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike. of 

opinions ype and the manner of their 

tters on topical jects, intended for lication 
week, should reach him on he same 


SACCO AND VANZETTI 


SIR,—I am informed that in a review of the 
* Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti ’ printed in your REview 
of March 30, there were certain strictures on the 
authenticity of the material, I am sorry that the review 
itself is not before me and that I have to depe 
reports of it. 

The regrettable fact that Messrs, Constable’s 
edition, which was before you for review, was pre- 
pared from our (The Viking Press) first edition, the 
corrections for which were received by Mesers. 
Constable too late for their edition, offers ground for 
certain of your criticisms. The editors stated that 
Sacco asked for an English dictionary and wrote his 
first English letter in the summer of 1923. This date 
should have been 1922, and it appears correctly in our 
second edition. Sacco’s 1921 letter to Vanzetti was 
dictated by him to his wife. The letter of 1922, to Mrs, 
Jack, was written by Sacco himself. It was in the 
summer of that year that he began to study English 
with Mrs. Jack. This, I trust, will be sufficient answer 
to your reviewer’s assertion that translations of Italian 
letters appear in the volume. 

With respect to the now celebrated statement by 
Vanzetti printed at the front of the book, I am informed 
that your reviewer says that it ‘‘ will live as long as 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and he wonders what 
reporter is capable of fabricating such a statement. 
He does, however, imply that it might be a fake.” In 
order that your reviewer’s aspersion may be the last, 
I have traced the statement to its source. Mr. Philip 
Duffield Stong, a journalist of high standing, now 
on the editorial staff of the New York World, visited 
Sacco and Vanzetti late in April, 1927, on behalf of 
the North-American Newspaper Alliance, which is 
composed of important newspapers in various parts 
of America. The New York World, and _ perhaps 
other papers belonging to the Alliance, printed Mr. 
Stong’s interview on May 13, 1927. At my request, 
Mr. Stong made a written statement of the circum. 
stances surrounding the interview, and I quote it in full, 
trusting that you may agree that the case as a whole 
is of sufficient importance to warrant this demand on 
your valuable space : 


nd upon 


Editorial Rooms, 
‘The World,’ New York 


Mr. B. W. Huebsch, 
18 E. 48 Street, City 


My Dear Mr. Huebsch: 

I have before me the manuscript story of an interview 
which I had with Nicola Sacco and Bart Vanzetti late in April, 
1927. Near the end, the text is as follows: 

“If it had not been for these thing,’’ says Vanzetti, “I 
might have live out my life, talking at street corners to 
scorning men. I might have die, unmarked, unknown, a failure. 
Now we are not a failure. This is our career and our triomph. 
Never in our full life can we hope to do such work for tolerance, 
for joostice, for man’s onderstanding of man, as now we do by 
an accident. 

“ Our lives—our words—our pains—nothing! The taking of 
ow of a good shoemaker and a poor fish peddler 
—all! 

“The moment you think of belong to us—that agony is 
our triomph.”’ 

Against the charge of ingenious journalism, brought against 
those paragraphs, I must enter a regretful denial. 1 cannot 


Aprit 22, 1929 


write that well. It seems to me that the internal evidence of 
that interview is sufficient to convince any honourably di 
person of its authenticity. The change of number in the pro- 
noun was beautifully characteristic of Vanzetti. ‘ I ’? unmarked, 
unknown, a failure—but ‘‘ Our” career, triumph, work for 
tolerance and justice. 
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ust confess to contributing the exclamation marks in the 
be graph. It would have been better to have left those 
amt pore Vanzetti did not actually use them. He was not 
making @ speech, or delivering dying words, or anything of 
Ss was a routine bit of journalism upon which I had 
ked with no opinion—let alone conviction—a little informa- 
ee ger less enthusiasm. Of course, fifteen minutes with 
= and Vanzetti was quite enough to show me the complete 
ty of attributing any murder to them—and particularly 

this professional and wanton murder. ; 

My one day’s investigation of the case had convinced me 

y ilty or innocent, Sacco and Vanzetti were sure to be 
= Lary With the certainty of their innocence, this knowledge 
ma almost intolerable. I suppose that I must have let my 
teathbed cheerfulness droop for a moment—Vanzetti caught 
some expression, and he said what I have written very quietly, 

to comfort me, as I said in my story. 

| left Dedham Prison a moment later and paused beside the 
car to jot down notes on some direct quotations which I had not 
dared to take direct for fear of making Vanzetti self-conscious. 
The first of these notes were on the passages quoted and were 
verified by shorthand scrawls I had made—to Vanzetti, apparently 
idly—on the newspaper which I carried with me for that 
Tinea it first appeared that the words would be treasured 

other admirers of Bart Vanzetti than myself, I searched my 
conscience rather carefully—I was certain then, and am certain 
now, that there is not an adjective out of place. 

The cynical and impertinent charges which have been made 
against the quotations are characteristic of the prosecution of 
the case over these nine years. Obviously, they must proceed 
from complete ignorance of what Vanzetti said—only Vanzetti 
and I knew that as of experience. Neither the lies nor the liars 
who made them are worth a decent man’s spittle—but for the 
reassurance of Vanzetti’s friends it is worth my while to make 
this complete and completely candid statement. 

Very truly, 
(Signed) DurrieLp SToNG 


In some cases where the original letters were not 
available, the material of the book was taken from 
pamphlets in which it appeared during the progress 
of the case. The editors of the book informed me that 
the recipients of such letters are willing to make affi- 
davits as to their authenticity. Except for the few 
letters reprinted from pamphlets in which they had 
been previously issued, virtually all which appear in 
the book were copied from the originals by a trust- 
worthy secretary who states that she is ready to 
explain “‘ whenever and wherever necessary the pro- 
cedure which she followed and the difficulties under 


which she laboured in deciphering Vanzetti’s 
handwriting.’’ 

I am, etc., 
The Viking Press Inc., B. W. Huesscu 


18 East 48th Street, New York 


LAWN TENNIS 


SIR,—It is a matter of surprise that the very sporting 
suggestion put forward by Mr. Alderson Horne in 
your issue of April 20 should not have been taken up 
in your Correspondence columns. The proposal to 
do away with the first fault at Lawn Tennis seems 
to be an eminently sensible one. The first service in 
modern Lawn Tennis has developed into such a devas- 
tating affair that it certainly gives a tremendous 
advantage to the server. 

As Mr. Horne pointed out, not only would this 
advantage be largely minimized by doing away with 
the first fault, but also the necessity for vantage sets 
would be done away with, and consequently the 
tremendous strain of tournament players would be 
relieved, and the matches would become more a test 
of skill than of endurance. 

Unfortunately nowadays Championship Lawn Tennis 
has become largely a matter of £ s. d. The tremen- 
dous “‘ gates ’’ taken at Wimbledon, and the huge 
sums charged by profiteers in seats have introduced 
an element of filthy lucre into what used to be a splen- 
did sporting event. It is only natural that people who 
pay £50 or £60 for their seats should want to get 
as much as they can for their money, and therefore 
itis to be presumed that they like the matches to last 


as long as possible. From the point of view of the 
sportsman, however, it seems well worth while that the 
Lawn Tennis Authorities should consider Mr. Horne’s 
suggestion, and, if they see fit to adopt it, restore 
the true nature of the game. 
I am, etc., 
15 Sandringham Court, W.g H. B. Des Veux 


UP” 


SIR,—I hope Mr. Ivor Brown will not mind my 
venturing to point out that his choice of a word to 
describe the Roman Principate is not very happy. 
So far from resembling a house liable at any 
moment to collapse, the Principate was perhaps most 
remarkable in this very thing: from the time 
Augustus organized and brought the Principate into 
use, there was never any attempt made to upset it. 
No matter how bad the Prince—be it Caligula, Nero, 
Commodus, Elagabalus or anybody else—on his 
demise there was never any thought of going back to 
the republic. No doubt Tacitus, with his usual 
turn for suggestion (injurious to the imperial regime) 
without evidence to support it, contrives to leave a 
vague impression that the people would get rid of the 
Principate if they could. The wish was father to 
the thought. The ‘‘shoring up’’ on ‘‘maiestas’’ Mr. 
Ivor Brown speaks of applied to the particular 
person in power, or to the dynasty, not to the 
“‘throne,’’ the Principate as an_ institution. 
Struggles as to who should be Prince were common 
enough; but whether there should be any Prince at 
all was not in question. I cannot help thinking that 
if Mr. Ivor Brown is right in his view that Roman 
and Russian autocracy were essentially the same, 
it is very strange that they should have ended so 
differently. 

I am, etc., 


Harotp Hopce 
Travellers’ Club, S.W.1 


BLOOD PRESSURE 


SIR,—The very interesting article by ‘‘ Quaero ”’ 
in your issue of April 27, although in a measure too 
technical for a layman, affords me the opportunity, if 
you will accord me permission, to ask a question I have 
put in vain to several doctors of eminence: ‘‘ What is 
the equivalent pressure per square inch, or square foot, 
required to raise the column of Mercury to say 100-150 
and 200 on the scale ?’’ 


I am, etc., 
”’ 
THE NEW WOMAN 
SIR,—‘*‘ Uno’’ supposes ‘‘ that if practice 


eventually proves it true, men will in time concede 
that moral and mental qualities have nothing what- 
ever to do with sex.’’ Practice is already proving 
this. Girls are receiving the same education as 
boys, with the result that women are entering, and 
proving their capacity in, careers hitherto sacred to 
men. Plato is being justified of his idea concerning 
sex and careers. The only matter for regret is that 
mankind should have taken so long to realize this 
truth, which he so clearly pointed out. The average 
common-sense Victorian would have been filled with 
horror and affright at the notion of women holding 
positions which they hold to-day. 

How can ‘“‘ experience and common sense show 
that one sex cannot properly be expected to fulfil the 
function of both’’? Whoever attempted this 
impossibility? Who wants to? No one. 

I am, etc., 

Farnham Common, R. B. Tuss 
Bucks 
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THE THEATRE 
HOME AND HOMICIDE 


By Ivor BROWN 


After All. By John Van Druten. Three Hundred Club. 
Paris Bound. By Philip Barry. Lyric Theatre. 
Rope. By Patrick Hamilton. Ambassadors Theatre. 


HAT your repenting rebel is the best conservative 
is a truth of politics which Mr. Van Druten 
applies to the home. The latch-key lady of 
to-day is the matron, even the matriarch, of to-morrow. 
The youth who sees all heaven in a grubby studio with 
love among the dirty glasses will come in time to 
realize how divine a gift is the attention of a good 
house-parlourmaid. Phyl Thomas and Ralph Thomas 
both had ordinary and excellent reasons for reviling 
the roof-tree and seeking love and lodging against 
authority. There were, of course, the larger issues; 
Phyl loved a married man with a moribund wife whom 
he could not in any decency divorce; the result was 
an uneasy liaison with a base in Phyl’s slum flat. 
Ralph was restless in the paternal office, had Chelsea 
longings, could turn out saleable line-drawings for 
the facetious weeklies and ultimately took in marriage 
a cabaret-tigress who burned particularly bright at 
five in the morning, at which hour poor Ralph felt the 
need of that deplorably middle-class institution, sleep. 
No wonder that Ralph saw the point of that solid 
home in Regent’s Park into which Phyl sank as into 
the leather armchair of a really good club. For Phyl, 
saved by the other lady’s demise from her career of 
sin, married her quite unromantic lover and settled 
down to that way of life which eats its ham and eggs 
at eight in the morning and before work instead of at 
five and before bed. She was fruitful: she began to 
fuss about latchkeys and not coming in late. Home 
enclosed her and she was happy; Ralph, a refugee 
from Chelsea, could only wonder why he had not 
nested with a similar security. 

‘ After All’ is six scenes of a family saga. The 
Thomases are, socially, sub-Forsyte. They do not 
run to picture-buying, places at Mapledurham, or 
smart houses in Westminster. They keep the solider 
suburbs going, pay their taxes, provide a living for 
private and public schools for both sexes, and quarrel 
with their children over nocturnal outings, the squalor 
in the bathroom, and the necessity for courtesy to 
aunts. Mr. Van Druten has shown before how 
admirably he can reveal these domestic interiors, and 
once again he has delightfully opened the door of a 
world which is so near to the average play-goer, and 
so very far from the average play. It would be easy 
to be pert about parental fussiness; but he prefers 
to temper his humour with justice. Both father and 
mother in this piece are very delicately drawn, the 
mother, in particular, being the subtlest study in self- 
ishness and petty domineering humbug, and yet not 
altogether losing our sympathy or becoming the 
gorgon whom we met in ‘ The Silver Cord.’ Miss 
Helen Haye’s acting as the mother (with Mr. Frederic 
Lloyd as an able partner) was perfect in its gentle- 
ness: not a touch was forced, yet every touch was a 
thrust. It said much for the skill of the dramatist, 
and of his players, that, when both the parents are 
dead, the young people could sustain the story. 

Of course there are details one can dispute. Mr. 
Cyril Raymond was splendidly the chubby husband 
of Phyl, as solid a dullard as ever settled down to an 
evening’s bridge. But would he ever have kindled 
the fires which lit the girl’s life? Perhaps not. But 
Mr. Van Druten can point to his title. After all, 
youth does mistake queer stuff for the Dionysian 


vintage. Technically, too, there are arguable issues ; 


dalliance here and there suggests trimming and 
tightening before the play is put on for a run; both 
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the two scenes of Act II could be screwed UP and the 
final scene of the young people’s surrender 
bourgeois bliss would be helped by a sharper finish. 
the play lingering on after we have flavoured th, 
irony enough. But these are trifles. The Substance 
of my criticism is pure praise; what I particular} 
admire about Mr. Van Druten is his ability to elicy 
the comedy from domesticity instead of fore 
‘laughs ’’ on its surface. The aunt, for instance 
beautifully played by Miss Muriel Aked, had no 
obviously comic stuff, but the character was so natur- 
ally the ‘‘ old dear’’ that she began to wear the 
richest humour like an aura. Miss Una O’Connor as 
acute as ever in the portrayal of the distressed gentle. 
woman, Mr. Richard Bird and Mr. Clive Morton gave 
good performances, and Miss Auriol Lee’s production 
was, as usual, a clever development of Mr. Van 
Druten’s acute photography. 

The same cannot be said of Mr. Arthur Hopkins’s 
production of ‘ Paris Bound.’ Mr. Hopkins, like Mr. 
Barry, the author, has a big New York reputation and, 
with the aid of Mr. Robert Edmund Jones, he has 
mounted the piece superbly : perhaps he could not telt 
that the ‘‘wise-crack”’ bounder in the play would be « 
nuisance to English ears, but he ought to have known 
that a young musician’s long account of his ballet 
would be boring and that to allow the fellow to 
on the piano through other people’s conversation would 
be an intense irritant. However, these faults have 
doubtless been removed by now. The play itself is a 
most watchable trifle. To condemn it for being brittle 
is stupid : one does not damn the Portland Vase because 
it fails to be a rum-puncheon. There cannot be big 
scenes because the dramatist’s whole point is that the 
safeguard of a happy home is to avoid the scenic 
instinct, to concentrate on the abiding quietudes and 
consolations of marriage, and to turn a purposely blind 
eye at those lapses at which the law so morbidly stares. 
Mr. Barry’s plea is that general compatibility is far 
more important than an occasional infidelity and that to 
be Paris-bound (which is rich American for the divorce 
hunt) shows only too often a faulty sense of proportion. 
The point is urged gently but sincerely; the acting is 
best described as extremely good-looking, being so 
handsome, indeed, that it can stand up to Mr. Jones’s 
exquisite domestic interiors, It is chiefly provided by 
Miss Edna Best, Mr. Herbert Marshall and Mr. 
Malcolm Keen. 

‘ Rope’ is an honest piece of work. ‘‘ Murder no 
joke” is its motto, quite a fresh one in these days 
of crime-plays in which slaughter and slap-stick are 
all one, the motive some preposterous enormity of 
pearls, and the corpse a kind of clown’s dummy—It 
that gets slapped. Mr. Hamilton has taken for his 
theme an undergraduate’s murder committed for 
murder’s sake. This grisly form of estheticism has 
just had its actual parallel in America and is a much 
more interesting basis of drama than the con- 
ventional string of ‘‘ sparklers.’ Brandon, the first 
murderer and obvious President of any Oxford Hell- 
fire Club, determines to sharpen sensation by putting 
the body of his slaughtered friend in a chest and 
inviting the friends and relatives of the victim to 
take supper off the top of the casket. Another 
and more legally inclined zsthete has an_ inkling 
of what has happened and is helped to certainty by 
a clumsy (too stupidly clumsy) move on the second 
murderer’s part. This queer minion of the law, 
despite his Yellow Book manner, turns out to be 4 
boy of the Bulldog Drummond breed and _ plays 
detective with courage and success over the bottles 
and sandwiches on the dead man’s chest. There 
are faults in the second act, which lags a little, but 
I was immensely attracted by the courage of at 
author who has determined to make his ‘‘ shocker ” 
genuinely shocking and has had the talent to keep 
tension tense. He is helped by Mr. Denham’s 
admirable production, by Mr. Ernest Milton’s brilliant 
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‘cism as the amateur and epigrammatic detective, 
and by the capitally contrasted studies in degeneration 
of Mr. Brian Aherne and Mr. Antony Ireland as the 

urderers; altogether a show well out of the crime- 
= and eliciting, with its relentless drive, a suitably 
vigorous presentation. 


ART 


MR. WILLIAM S. HORTON 


T the Gieves Gallery we are offered a new 
, visualization of colour and light in _ the 
exhibition by Mr. William S. Horton, entitled 
‘New York, City of Towers.’ His pictures are 
inted from one of those lofty pinnacles far above 
the crowded streets, which do not appear—a city of 
yast landscape, with towers rising from mysterious 
depths amid pylons and terraces of almost Babylonian 
architecture, piled sky-high upon itself. There are 
no foregrounds, save in the masses of roofs, snow 
covered, as in the canvas ‘ Blackwell’s Island Bridge 
and the so-called Women’s Tower,’ i.e., Brabizon 
Hotel for Women. The Ritz Tower looking to the 
eastward towards Long Island takes on every 
imaginable tint, from golden yellow (in the canvas 
‘The Golden Towers of Gotham ’) to the deep-noted 
harmony of the ‘ Ritz Tower ’ in the rain at evening. 
The Hecksher Building looms foremost in the forest 
of towers looking south, asserting itself in the upright 
icture, ‘ Hecksher Tower, Morning,’ while the line 
of the distant horizon is broken by the strange 
rococo forms of the Paramount Building, the Gothic 
Bush Terminal and others. All this mass of 
architectural detail is simplified and subjected to the 
painter’s idea of lyrical expression as opposed to 
that of the illustrator. 
G. H. P.. 


BROADCASTING 


HE Secretary of the B.B.C.’s Advisory 
[committe on Spoken English started a new 

game on Monday evening, and one that will 
probably enthral a great number of people—to 
collect local pronunciations of place-names, and 
send the result in to Savoy Hill. This might seem, 
at first, to have little to do with anything but amuse- 
ment of a slightly instructive order. But apart from 
the delight that any delving among place-names 
brings to those who have an ear for the rich 
variations of a language, to help the B.B.C. in this 
matter will be to do a definitely useful piece of work. 
As Mr. Lloyd James pointed out, until the exact 
local sound is discovered and recorded the announcer 
whose business it may be to broadcast, for example, 
an S.O.S. may be faced with a nasty problem 
in which an unwitting falsification may have dire 
results. 


John Knox’s sermon was a remarkable experience 
on Sunday, and whoever had the idea of broad- 
casting it (the only one remaining to posterity, so 
the Radie Times says) and arranging the general 
setting, with the tale of Darnley and the courtiers 
sitting listening, has earned our gratitude. It was 
one of the best odd items that a Sunday programme 
has contained. Praise goes also to the speaker, who 
enunciated clearly and with a right dialectal 


roughness. 
* 


More than one interesting series of Talks has been 
Started since our last issue. Mr. E. L. Woodward 
has begun a series of Modern European History and 


how we should approach its study. His remarks 
were full of wisdom. The writing of history is not a 
business proposition, but one which demands leisure 
for travel, reading, reflection. Perhaps this may 
not be the career which fits most closely modern ideas 
of how a man should lay out his time. And yet, 
is all this feverish getting and spending the best 
form of existence? Is the scholar altogether to be 
shouldered out of modern life? Mr. Gerald Barry, 
too, in the first of his series of Talks, ‘ The Week 
in London,’ put in a strong plea for a better order- 
ing of our present conditions of existence. Force 
has been outlawed at Geneva. Now let arbitration 
be given a fair trial in domestic matters, that is, 
in the differences between masters and workers. 


Sir George Henschel’s three songs were measure 
all too short. Some may have felt that the singing was 
often ineffective because it was never insistent. But 
it was only necessary to listen critically to the style 
of vocalization and diction, both so carefully considered 
and perfectly produced, to realize how great an artist 
was performing. And for this I felt at one with the 
announcer who endeavoured to persuade the singer to 
give a fourth song. Another veteran of music in 
England was heard this week when Mr. Harry Plunket 
Greene talked. Why, good as his talk was, did he 
not also sing? It is unfair to withhold such a gift. A 
man who can speak as clearly as this, making the word 
“topping ”’ sound really like a word, would be a 
delight in a song. And one who can describe so 
infectiously a day in the life of a Wiltshire child-com- 
petitor in a song festival would get any song over. 
He made the subject a live matter, telling of Mary 
Wakefield of Kendall and how the Competition Festival 
movement was started. That tale alone was answer 
enough to ‘‘ Are we a musical nation ?’’ 


I had looked forward to the discussion between Mr. 
Secretan and a boy from the Oxford and Bermondsey 
Mission. But it was a disappointment. I can’t quite 
see where the miscalculation came in. Charley French 
spoke well, but what he said didn’t sound like him, 
so to speak; too stilted, as though the whole thing 
had been over-produced. I got no idea from it of 
** What the younger generation thinks.’’ 

Condor 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—167 
Set sy H. C. Harwoop 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a letter (not exceed- 
ing 200 words) addressed to The Times by a real live 
wire who complains that the development of Oxford 
is clogged by the best commercial sites in that city 
being occupied by out-of-date colleges. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a sonnet containing 
as large a quantity of Publishers’ names as possible. 
Mere quantity will not be given priority. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 


Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 167a, 
or LITERARY 167s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 
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iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, May 20. The results will be announced in 
the issue of May 25. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 165 
SET BY CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. Pursuing our researches into the habits of 
pirates (see the SaturDay Review for January 19, 
1929) we offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an essay of not 
more than 200 words on the subject of The Jolly Roger, 
discussing the artistic and practical merits of this 
famous flag, and the evidence for its existence. 


B. Cardiff Town Council, acting ‘‘ in the interests 
of morality and high ideals,’’ have disallowed the sale 
of claret cup (or any other alcoholic drink) at dances, 
on the ground that drinking and dancing should never 
go together. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best four- 
line epigram on this incident. 


REPORT FROM MR. WILKINSON 


1654. For some reason which I cannot explain, 
the Jolly Roger has proved a much less inspiring 
subject than walking the plank. Replies were few, and 
not remarkable for their piratical lore. What has 
restrained the large army of contributors who wrote 
so learnedly and entertainingly on walking the plank 
I cannot tell. No doubt it is my fault. I ought to 
have tried ‘‘ Rum,”’ or perhaps ‘‘ Buried Treasure.” 

Not a single competitor attempts to discuss the 
question of how far the traditional Jolly Roger—the 
plain skull and cross-bones—was actually in use. The 
evidence for its existence is slight but interesting. 
Every one of ther, on the other hand, has something 
to say about its origin, and their suggestions on this 
point are so varied and ingenious that the task of judg- 
ing has been a pleasant one. Lester Ralph traces the flag 
back to Roger I of Sicily, ‘‘ le joli Roger ’’; but his 
later history goes right off the rails. I do not believe 
that Woodes Rogers ever flew the Jolly Roger, or that 
he demanded 148 women as part of the ransom of the 
town of Guayaquil. Woodes Rogers was a gentleman. 
I like Valimus’s praise of this ‘‘ simple heraldry ”’; 
but what is the good of quoting the non-existent 
Captain Flint? On the whole, I cannot honestly see 
my way to recommend anyone for the first prize, 
but the contribution sent in by Pantarei seems well up 
to the standard of a second and I recommend it 
accordingly. It is slight, perhaps, but one cannot say 
much in two hundred words. 


SECOND PRIZE 


The eternal strife of the One and the Many is exemplified 
even in the most excentric objects and eclectic creeds. It has 
generally been supposed that the Jolly Roger was of one form 
only, to wit, a white skull and cross-bones on a black back- 
ground. 

Investigation proves that there existed another and probably 
earlier flag known as the “‘ Old Roger.”” This had a portraiture 
of Death with an Hourglass in one hand and a dart in the 
other, striking into a heart from which three drops of Blood 
were falling. An account of this flag is to be found in many 
of the London papers for October 19 in the year 1723. 

Compared with the rather abattoir art of the common form, 
this Old Roger seems far more likely to inspire courage and 
secure loyalty. It signified that those who sailed under it were 
prepared to die for it, whereas the form celebrated by R. L. 
Stevenson might mean merely a predatory defiance. Obviously 
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the Pirates must have had some good qualities, and 


both morally and esthetically the Old is superi 
which was not adopted until the decadent oF 


PAntargy 


165B. The story of the claret : 
Cardiff, and the consequent ‘te T 
Council, has produced a fine crop of epigrams. If 
flashes of pure genius are few, the general standard 
is high. Terpsichore and Bacchus are worked hard 
so hard, in fact, that one is tempted to award a rize 
to anyone who manages to do without them: John A 
Bellchambers, for instance, with his ‘‘Drink to her onh, 
with thine eyes ’’; J. Ewing with his neat concludj 
lines, ‘‘ Lest with Bacchus to back us we might feel 
inclined: To soft somethings when nothing jg 
meant ’’; or Jas. J. Nevin with his joke about making 
jigs dry’? and ‘‘ dancers whine.” 

On consideration, however, it is almost impossible 
to avoid this long-united pair, whom Cardiff Town 
Council has at last determined to divorce. As 
Crescens says: 


We may not sip the cup, Aline, 

But slake our throat with liquids mean. 
Oh would there were a Gretna Green 
For Bacchus and Terpsichore ! 


After much fierce thinking I have come to the con. 
clusion that the first prize should be awarded to L, B. 
—there are two other L. B.s in the competition, by the 
way : these initials are confusing—for the contribution 
printed below; and the second prize to Seacape. I am 
sorry about C. P. Sims, but that third line is too weak, 
I thank him for his Pussyfoot. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Cardiff has just discovered, if you please, 
A kind of moral ‘‘ foot and mouth ’’ disease, 
And, lest the foul infection should attack us, 
They isolate Terpsichore and Bacchus. 

L. B. 


SECOND PRIZE 
“ Drinking and dancing,’’ the Town Council said, 
‘* Are two delinquents that must never meet." 
Why should they? For while drink goes to the head, 
The essence of the dance is in the feet. 


Seacare 
COMMENDED 
Softly come and softly go 
On the ‘light fantastic toe 
Should the dancer. Fittingly 
He a Pussyfoot must be. 
C. P. Sims 


THE MIRROR 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


I NTO this crystal world, duskily gleaming, 

You who come not again to the world of men 

Surely here might come where all is seeming, 

Nothing real. Where the old sad burden of matter 

Is fallen away, and sound is lost for ever 

And the sweet unrest of touch; where the known forms 
shatter 

To formless shards,—sheen of the moon on meadows, 

Rosy hues and the hueless bloom of shadows. 

A cold, pure world by the fickle light awoken, 

Gone when the light is quenched, gone when the gazer 

Turns away, gone when the glass is broken. 


Rise in the gold-dust of reflected lamplight 

And comb your rain-dark hair, turn and reveal 

The pearl-white bloom of brow and breast and shoulder, 
Proud lips and grey eyes colder 

Than the cold grey edge of steel. 


XUM 


Sims 
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T is certain that the value of an autobiography 

does not depend on the achievements of its 

author. We can, of course, persuade ourselves 
that we read St. Augustine, Cellini or Rousseau 
because religion, art or the theory of the social 
contract matter greatly to us, but it is difficult to 
find an exterior reason for reading Casanova, and 
quite impossible to base admiration of Haydon’s 
tremendous confession on the megalomaniac 
pictures he painted. The utmost contempt for 
Haydon the artist can co-exist with a thrilled 

preciation of his autobiography. So it is not to 
be assumed that if I eulogize Mrs. Oliphant’s 
fragmentary record of her life I am) enamoured 
of her fiction. I shall have something to say 
presently of her best story, but for the moment I 
am concerned only to praise her autobiography as 
one of the most honest, gallant and moving things 
in its kind known to me. 

* 
* * 


Mrs. Oliphant was a woman for whom nothing 
went right for any length of time. As one reads 
her autobiography one grows anxious at the turn 
of the page, since calamity is never far off, and yet 
one can hardly wish calamity away, for what she 
in her modest way called her ‘‘ obstinate elasticity,”’ 
what we may rightly call her heroism, is adequate 
to every demand on it. Her husband died, after 
wretched journeys in search of health, and she was 
left with her children to bring up. Her assets were 
£200, some furniture, her pen, then not very much 
exercised; she owed £1,000. She had suffered 
terribly when her mother died, and with her usual 
candour records how in her grief she had rejoiced 
to be free of the burden of night-nursing. She had 
lost her infant children; and the autobiography she 
wrote for her other children, to whom she was 
passionately devoted, was not to be finished till they 
were dead. She had to support a valetudinarian 
brother, and eventually to educate his son out of 
the proceeds of her writing. That nephew, loved 
as a son, died in India when her hopes for him were 
highest. When there was no one left to slave for, 
she herself died, and it is impossible to think of her 


as living for herself. 
* 


* * 


As a record of plain, practical, selfless literary 
heroism her autobiography is hardly to be matched. 
The story of the supreme novelist’s labours goes to 
the head like wine, and I will confess that once when 
I had been reading Balzac’s correspondence and 
came on some passage in which the gross, 
magnificent creature stood up, grimed with toil, 
to boast of success, I opened a bottle of Burgundy 
to honour his triumph as if it had been a friend’s. 
But here in the small feminine novelist’s story there 
are no triumphs. Her highest successes, as she 
very well knows, are lower than those to which she 
would have attained in normal conditions. She 
sacrificed everything for her own children and her 
nephew, and lived to see the sacrifice had been in 
vain. Worse, she was often visited by the thought 
that by going her own way, writing less, allowing 
herself occasional respite, she might after a few 
years have been in a position to do more for them. 

* 
* * 


Mrs. Oliphant was of those martyrs who are 
denied the consolation of illusions. Not only could 
She see that her sacrifices had been rendered futile 
by the death of every one of those for whom they 
had been made; she could see her martyrdom in 


perspective. 


And the refuge of cynicism was not 
open to her. 


* 
* * 


Not a great or even a fine novelist, she was to 
the core a woman of letters, with that courage of 
the intellect which the world must not be asked to 
understand but which men of letters should honour 
as the priests, the doctors, the soldiers honour the 
special courage of their callings. While she was 
writing her autobiography, the last survivor of the 
children so dear to her died; and she noted that 
the tone of her autobiography ought therefore to be 
altered. It had been begun for her children; it 
would have another body of readers; it was for her 
to adapt it to the new audience. If we cannot 
without extravagance say, Qualis artifex, at least we 
may say, Qualis opifex. 


* * 


Her first book appeared in 1849, her last in 1898, 
and for several decades she produced two, three or 
four books a year, besides doing a great deal of 
magazine work. In 1877 she published books on 
Cervantes, Dante and Moliére, besides three novels; 
and let no one assume that her literary criticism 
‘was a novelist’s hasty book-making. She was not 
an exact scholar, and in her day a woman was 
almost bound to take.a conventionally feminine view 
of certain matters; but it was Mrs. Oliphant who 
said of Tennyson that the acrid element in him would 
save him from his romanticism, and of George 
Eliot that she was a dull woman with genius as an 
appendage. Such things are ready on the lips of 
everyone now, but it took a shrewd and independent 
woman to say them in Mrs. Oliphant’s day. 

+ 


In all of her work known to me there are evidences 
of real observation, of feeling for character, of an 
ear for prose rhythm; and there is one story in which 
she scored almost greatly. ‘A Beleaguered City’ 
comes within an inch of being a masterpiece of its sort. 
The idea of the inhabitants of the city being expelled 
by the ghosts of its former inhabitants is immense, and 
there are few ghosts more plausible than Mrs. 
Oliphant’s always felt, never presented revenants. 
One fault the book has, in method, in the rather tire- 
some device of a story told by several narrators, but 
for the rest it is masterly, The Mayor of the Burgun- 
dian town (it is not really a city) is an excellent 
invention. The admirable bourgeois, with his irritated 
devotion to his wife, his official fussiness and real 
efficiency, his parochialism and his underlying suscepti- 
bility to large influences, is put before us without 
parade but with a quiet skill that deserves the warmest 
praise. And the spiritual implications of the story 
are touched with real imagination. 


* * 


It is a pleasure to say as much in the Saturpay, 
because Mrs. Oliphant had ai fantastic hatred of this 
paper. When it, no doubt rather cruelly, satirized a 
senile conductor of a salon, she found the article 
vilely insolent. But that was nothing. A Saturday 
Reviewer, writing for the occasion elsewhere, had said 
kind things of her own work, and her publisher had 
forwarded her a letter from him: she was astounded 
that a Saturday Reviewer could be generous, still more 
that he should have agreeable handwriting. In her 
view, apparently, my predecessors were men to whom 
nothing should be allowed but a wicked intelligence. 
But this paper, I find on far from exhaustive research, 
reviewed more than a score of her books, mostly in 
reasonable enough terms; and what the quarrel was 
about I cannot see. Let this be belated amends to a 
very brave woman for actual or fancied slights. 

STET. 
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REVIEWS 
THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA 


By EDWARD SHANKS 
Dreiser Looks at Russia. By Theodore Dreiser. 
Constable. 5s. 


Cummunist Russia. By Anne O’Hare McCormick. 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


The Russian Land. By A. Rhys Williams. 
Bles. 7s. 6d. 


ERE are three more books on the present 

regime in Russia picked out from the almost 
continuous stream, two of them pretty much at 
random, the third because it bore a distinguished 
name. All are by Americans. Each is a deliberate 
attempt to explain Communist Russia to the out- 
side world, and the best one can say of the best of 
them is that it adds something to one’s illumination 
without throwing a final new light on the whole 
problem. 

The book which bears a distinguished name is the 
most disappointing of the three. Mr. Dreiser 
remarks that many people whom he met in Russia 
expressed their wonder that the government should 
have invited him, and this has provided me with one 
of the few moments in which I have ever felt certain 
of being at one with the Russian mind. He shows 
but the smallest capacity for carrying out the work 
which in this book he has undertaken. Most of his 
observations are the merest commonplace delivered 
with a ludicrous air of importance: 


The Russian is not the American (U.S.A.) He is not even 
the European. Indeed, I take him to be a_ semi-Asiatic 
temperament. 


Some of them are self-contradictory. On page 33 
he tells us that the use of the Primus stove is almost 
universal in Russia, because it enables the housewife 
to avoid the excessive Communism of the 
Communal kitchen. On page 64 he says that the 
Russian woman likes the communal kitchen because 
it is sociable, gives her an opportunity for 
gossip and enables her to ascertain what her 
neighbour is having for dinner. 

The information he supplies is throughout doubtful. 
He asserts that ‘‘in these seven years Russia’s 
shattered economic system, as I found in my tour, 
has been rebuilt until to-day the pre-war level of 
production has been reached and passed,’’ and he 
adds that ‘‘ data in support of this fact is furnished 
in volume by the current heads of all departments 
in Russia and is rather easily substantiated.’’ (The 
italics and the treatment of the word ‘‘ data” in 
these sentences are Mr. Dreiser’s own.) But of the 
substantiation, so easily to be obtained and so 
important, there is not one word. How would Mr. 
Dreiser have obtained it? I suspect that he has not 
the remotest idea of how to go about such a thing: 
I suspect also that for the greater part of his tour 
through Russia he was entirely at the mercy of 
information officially supplied. 

I do not in the least mean that he is merely 
eulogistic of the Communist system. He describes 
himself as being an incorrigible individualist and 
therefore opposed to Communism, and he accepted 
the invitation of the Soviet Government only on rigid 
conditions. He makes gallant efforts to be critical 
and to condemn the things of which he does not 
approve. But he does not appear to have the 
necessary equipment either of knowledge or of 
temperament to judge of such matters. He writes, 
for example, of the Soviet courts and declares that 
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“according to the Russian or Communist cop. 
ception, a man brought to trial is guilty unless he 
can prove himself innocent, the trial merely servin 
to establish the degree of his guilt.” (The ital, 
this time, are mine.) So far, so good: we are oar 
ing information, and this may be the information 
we are seeking. But he goes on to say that “ jn 
this matter France, which claims to be Civilization’s 
vanguard, agrees with Russia.’” Now I know that 
this is a highly inaccurate description of French | 
procedure, though its inaccuracy is of the sort which 
one expects in an uminstructed mind. What 
confidence does it inspire in Mr. Dreiser’s description 
of Soviet law or, indeed, of anything else in Russia? 

As for his style, it is far more of a stumbling-block 
here than ever in his novels. In them his 
characteristic uncouthness and even woolliness jg 
often of service in building up an emotional effect. 
But it is disastrous when he attempts to use it jn 
writing of political and economic facts. I quote one 
sentence: ‘‘ There you have the intellectual and 
after a fashion, the emotional difference between the 
two nations [Russians and Americans]—or races 
for they are more like different races than different 
nations.’” What Mr. Dreiser understands by the 
words ‘‘race’’ and ‘‘ nation’’ in this connexion 
I leave it to the reader to guess: I have tried and 
failed. 

Mrs. McCormick and Mr. Williams are better 
qualified for making observations and for basi 
judgments upon them. She, though this is not 
clearly stated, appears to have accompanied an 
American Labour deputation to Russia and she is 
evidently familiar with the factors in the social and 
economic problems which came before her. She 
gives, for example, the nearest approach to a lucid 
description of the constitution of the Soviet Union 
which I have yet encountered. Mr. Williams has 
lived several years in Russia, and much among the 
peasants. The introduction to his book consists of 
a handsome testimonial of his knowledge and under- 
standing written by ‘‘ the Peasant, Peter Glebovich 
Yarkov.”’ 

Mrs. McCormick disclaims any desire to render 
judgment in general on the Soviet experiment, but 
her feeling is not hard to discern. She knows that 
the aims which are preached to the rest of the world 
have not been put into operation in Russia, but she 
is not under the illusion that the Communist Party 
has abandoned them. Nor is she under the illusion 
that the mass of the Russian people is dissatisfied 
with its new rulers. It is, rather, convinced, rightly 
or wrongly, that it is itself in power. On this 
point Mrs. McCormick has one very illuminating 
passage : 


As I listened to those galvanized boys and the responsive 
cheers of that shabby audience, punctuated after every speech 
by a shouting snatch of the “ International,” 1 could not but 
perceive that the thrill of the proletariat in the conviction of 
its power, whether that power is a reality or not, and whether 
or not it is accompanied by privations, is a thrill that makes 
a sense of collective dictatorship almost as intoxicating as a 
sense of personal dictatorship. Mussolini lives most of the year 
in a workman’s flat in a back street in Rome attended by a 
single old woman servant. He is poor as no ruler in the 
world is poor. Power suffices him. Compared to the 
strange and exhilarating scent of power, what then is over- 
crowding and poverty to a class which has never known 
anything else? 


In other words, the Russian workers do feel that they 
have become a ruling class, and they like it, and are 
at any rate for the present attached to the men who 
have put them in that position. Mr. Williams, for his 
part, bears witness that the peasants are satisfied with 
the land they have gained, that their complaints 
against the Soviet Government are of the same nature 
as that grumbling which is the favourite pastime of 
rural districts all the world over, and that they would 
be seriously alarmed by anything which suggested 
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the smallest return in the direction of the old 
itions. 
ee he and Mrs. McCormick seem to regard it as 
at least a distinct possibility that the movement of 
Russia in the future will not be in the nature of any 
reaction against Communist ideals but will rather 
jead to their realization, even if only in a modified 
" isons with other revolutions, of course, 
utterly fail. The revolutionary government has been 
stable for twelve and a half years. Persons have risen 
and fallen, the application of principles has been relaxed 
from time to time for reasons of expediency, but the 
framework has been the same throughout and the aims 
of the leaders in 1917 have never been abandoned 
either explicitly or tacitly, 

Perhaps the best explanation is given by Mrs. 
McCormick when she describes her sensations on going 
into Russia, when she makes one realize that it is a 
territory beyond Europe and not to be judged by 
European standards or by those of any other territory 
in the world. Most of us do indeed feel that European 
standards are inapplicable, but we generally escape 
from that error only to commit the precisely similar 
error of supposing that Asiatic standards will serve 
instead. But Russia is simply Russia and not to be 
comprehended in terms of other entities. Or, as Mrs. 
McCormick says: 


Russia is all human society in embryo, a monstrous womb, 
heavy with a civilization not yet ready for the boundaries 
of birth. It is in the disorder of creation; its upheavals are 
the slow spasms of parturition. The border is not only a 
frontier but the Frontier. Beyond is the dark forest nobody 
knows, the inhabitants least of all. 


We come a little closer to comprehension, or, to put 
it more modestly, to the avoidance of miscomprehen- 
sion, if we rid our minds of the idea that Russia is a 
“ nation-state,’’ like France or Italy, in which there 
has occurred a violent change of regime like those of 
1848 and 1922. The old Russia was a system of peoples 
held together, apparently, by the powers of the Czars. 
The Soviet Union is a system of peoples held together 
by—what? Of the possessions of the Czars, a few 
Western provinces are gone, but virtually nothing 
else. The first census taken by the Union enumerates, 
according to Mrs. McCormick, 577 known peoples and 
150 known languages. This superficially heterogeneous 
collection stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific and 
from the Black Sea to the Arctic. Is it at all con- 
ceivable that the mere power or even the mere political 
genius of the Communist leaders sitting in the Kremlin 
at Moscow could have maintained the degree of unity 
of feeling, which we now see through all the events 
of the last twelve years ? 

I do not know—I suppose nobody knows—to what 
degree the cohesive strength of the Soviet Union 
resembles that of a Western state. It is uncertain how 
far the native of Turkestan would, in time of crisis, 
feel that his interests were bound up with those of 
the native of Kiev, ag the native of Devonshire feels 
that his are bound up with those of the native of 
Westmorland. But the very doubt makes the present 
degree of cohesion all the more suggestive. It might 
not survive practical calculation in face of a given 
emergency, but it exists, and not merely as a deliberate 
provision against emergencies. It is, in fact, some- 
thing like the affinity which the nations of Europe feel 
for one another in the face of the outsider—a very real 
thing, though it does not always express itself in 
action. Perhaps the Muscovite ideal of Communism 
serves just now, and will continue, under however 
many transformations, for a long time to serve, the 
purpose which the Catholic ideal of Christianity served 
in the Europe of the Dark and Middle Ages. 
Approaching the Russian enigma in these terms 
involves taking very long views and making prophecies 
which cannot be proved or disproved within the life- 
time of the makers, but short views have so far led 
to nothing but delusion and disappointment. 


THE LATIN PORTRAIT 


The Latin Portrait. By G. Rostrevor Hamilton. 
Nonesuch Press. 18s. 


N his brief introduction to this admirable 

anthology of Latin verse and English versions, 
Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton tells us that he was 
originally doubtful whether there existed any genuine 
body of translation ‘‘ worthy to offer as tribute to 
the master-poets of the Augustan age.’’ Only as a 
result of the most extensive reading, based on 
admirable taste, were his doubts allayed. He need 
not, in fact, have suffered that initial anxiety because 
the Latin poets, unlike those of the Greek Anthology, 
have attracted the emulation of almost every English 
poet of note. The difficulty here is not so much to 
find as to choose adequate renderings. There is 
hardly an Elizabethan, and certainly not a Caroline, 
who did not try his hand with marked success at 
some poem or another. Lucretius, Virgil, Horace 
and Juvenal all found ardent and effective translators. 
Only Catullus—perhaps because he seemed less 
** classical ’’ in the narrow sense—kept his admirers 
at a distance. The result is that it is possible for an 
editor with Mr. Hamilton’s secure knowledge both 
of Latin and poetry to prepare a double Anthology 
side by side of great Latin poetry greatly rendered. 

Mr. Hamilton quite properly warns us against 
the common criticism of anthologies that something 
dear or known to the critic does not appear. His 
test has been ‘“‘ to find work that has upon it, in at 
least some degree, the bloom of life, the vigour and 
freshness of creation.’” Much of what he includes 
admirably passes this strict condition. But on 
occasion with a touch of scholar’s pride he has 
preferred the less-known to the generally accepted 
version. In such cases he is not necessarily con- 
vincing. Thus he gives Cowley’s and not Milton’s 
version of Odes 1, IV, a preference difficult to justify. 
Cowley’s first verse reads: 

To whom now, Pyrrha, art thou kind? 
To what heart-ravisht lover 
Dost thou thy golden locks unbind, 
Thy hidden sweets discover, 
And with large bounty open set 
All the bright stores of thy rich cabinet? 
Surely this fails by every canon of translation. 
‘* Heart-ravisht lover,’’ ‘‘ hidden sweets’”’ and all 
the last two lines are Cowley’s and not the Latin 
poets. But having added all these superfluities, 
Cowley still does not find room either for ‘‘ grato sub 
antro’’ or ‘‘ perfusus liquidis odoribus.’’ Contrast 
the perfect rectitude of Milton, who permits himself 
neither addition nor omission : 
What slender youth bedewed with liquid odours 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha, for whom bindst thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair 
Plain in thy neatness? 

But a deliberate perversity of this kind only 
emphasizes the general rightness of choice that 
ranges unfalteringly over the whole body of Latin 
verse (with the curious exception of Juvenal). It 
is difficult, where so much is admirable, to select for 
special mention. The most interesting versions, 
because apparently he has presented the greatest 
difficulty, are those of Catullus. The two genuine 
successes here are not achieved by the older poets 
but by two of the modern—Mr. Arthur Symons and 
James Flecker. This, I think, is due to the fact that 
Catullus’s curious mixture of passion and cynicism 
has, or seems to have, nothing Roman in it, but is 
native in our age. What, for example, could be 


better than Mr. Symons’s version of Carmen V: 


What, Lesbia, can you ask if any 
Kisses of yours could be too many? 
How many are the sands that lie 
All perfume to the Lybian sky, 
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From where old Battus’ ashes dwell 

To Jove’s parched desert oracle? 

How many a star unsleeping hovers, 

On still nights, over stealthy lovers! 
Catullus himself would have applauded that last 
couplet as rendering : 

Aut quam sidera multa, cum tacit nox, 

Furtivos hominum vident amores ? 
While Flecker has gone even one better and in 
translating Carmen XXI has written a whole English 
poem every whit as good as the orginal : 

Little gem of all-but-islands and of islands, Sirmio, 

Whether set in land-locked waters, or in Ocean’s freer flow. 

If it is legitimate to express a regret in this 
connexion, it is that, perhaps because of its being 
written in Scots, Mr. Hamilton did not include the 
version of Carmen III by the late Master of Charter- 
house, which, among other admirable verses, 
contains : 

The wee thing’s gone the shadowy road 
That’s never travelled back by ony: 

Out on ye, Shades! ye’re greedy aye 
To grab at aught that’s brave and bonny. 

The selections from Catullus are typical of Mr. 
Hamilton’s care, reading and luck. The book is 
truly a Latin Portrait, and one of which as many 
as possible should possess themselves. One might 
add that though the Nonesuch Press find it almost 
impossible to fail in the matter of production, on this 
occasion they have sacrificed legibility to compact- 
ness. A slightly larger page would have doubled 
the amenities of the edition. 

HuMBERT WOLFE 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING THINGS 


The History of Biology. By Erik Nordenskidld. 
Translated from the Swedish by Leonard 
Bucknall Eyre. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


ISTORIES of the sciences are rarely helpful to 

serious students. Consisting, as they nearly 
always do, of tabloid versions of doctrines 
and theories which do not lend themselves to such 
compression, they are apt to induce in readers who 
accept these summaries as adequate a complacency 
and a contempt for antiquity which a study of the 
original works would have made impossible. It is 
doubtful if a single one of the zoologists, botanists 
and philosophers whose teachings and opinions are 
restated and condensed in Dr. Nordenskidld’s 
scholarly but laborious book would accept this 
réchauffé of his life-work as much better than a 
travesty. The student would be better helped were 
he presented with a mere précis of dates, names and 
doctrines, and directed to outstanding original works 
in the history of the science he desires to study. 
The creed of a believer, told by himself, is one thing ; 
explained by a sceptic, it is another. A philosophy 
of Nature expounded by an enthusiast, of whose 
mind it is the fruit, differs from a cold professorial 
summary as profoundly as does a lyric from a school- 
master’s epitome of it. 

Though its name is comparatively new, dating 
from the end of the eighteenth century, the science of 
biology reached a fairly high stage of development 
over two thousand years ago. Indeed, as one reads 
the hundreds of names recorded in Dr. Nordenskidld’s 
history, it is that of Aristotle which stands out 
supreme. ‘‘ What a wonderful man he was!’’ wrote 
Darwin; ‘‘ Linnzus and Cuvier were mere schoolboys 
to old Aristotle.’’ We have been so taken up with 
the scientific spurt of the last half-century that few 
of us realize how small has been the real advance 
in biology in the two thousand years following the 
death of its true father. 

Ordinary people have never shared the view of 
life held by the mechanistic scientists. That all vital 
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activities have some end of purpose seems to Most of 
us evident, though we may not always be cl 


ea 
what that purpose is. Few but would echo Licbig's 


reply to Kelvin’s enquiry as to the Possibility of 
leaf or a flower resulting from purely chemical 
causes: ‘‘ I would as readily believe that a book on 
chemistry or on botany could grow out of dead 
matter by chemical processes.”” For most of us it js 
far easier to believe that life is the cause than that 
it is the result of the physico-chemical machine which 
forms the material basis of the organism. It jg 
amazing that anyone can ever seriously have argued 
for example, that the development of each one of ys 
from the microscopic ovum is fully explicable by such 
‘“‘ laws’? as the physicists formulate. It seems so 
obvious that behind all these processes is an invisible 
idea, ‘‘ The Word,” which determines the evolution 
of the living man—as of every other living thing. 
In their reaction from the theological and 
metaphysical dogmas that for so long hindered 
all scientific speculation biologists have under. 
estimated the purposiveness which characterizes vita] 
activities. Only lately are the more philosophic 
among them finding their way back to the position 
which Aristotle took for granted. ‘* When any one 
of our parts or structures, be it which it may, is 
under discussion,’’ wrote that great naturalist : 


it must not be supposed that it is its material composition 
to which attention is being directed, but the relation of such 
part to the total form. As every instrument and every bodily 
member subserves some partial end, that is to say, some 
special action, so the whole body must be destined to minister 
to some plenary sphere of action. Thus the saw is made for 
sawing, since sawing is a function, and not sawing for the 
saw. Similarly, the body, too, must somehow or other be 
made for the soul, and each part of it for some subordinate 
function to which it is adapted. 
Materialistic theorists, however, existed even in 
Ancient Greece; and the biological explanations of 
Democritus and Empedocles—to take two outstanding 
examples — have a_ strangely nineteenth-century 
flavour. The revival of crude mechanistic biology in 
modern times has been confined within a compara- 
tively small circle. Even biologists like Cuvier and 
Lamarck took for granted what every ordinary, 
non-specialist person has always taken for granted-- 
that certain primary faculties are inherent in and 
peculiar to living things. They assumed a 
co-ordination of structures and of functions in 
harmony with the interests of the whole organism— 
very unlike any property of what Butler called 
‘‘ things at large.’’ Darwin, though often regarded 
as a patron saint of modern materialism, himself. 
in so far as he philosophized, inclined to the 
Aristotelian position. 

Biology cannot be defined with that precision to 
which the physical sciences lend themselves. Being 
concerned with living things, among which we our- 
selves are numbered, it is impossible for the biologist 
to adopt the purely objective attitude which is 
commonly thought appropriate to the pursuit of 
science. The methods employed in studying and 
analysing inanimate Nature are applicable to the 
greater part of the objects and problems dealt with 
by structural and morphological botany and zoology 
—and, with reservations, by physiology. But biology 
is something more than a sum of all these depart- 
mental studies. When they and the parallel sciences 
have told us all they can about the machinery of the 
living organism—plant or animal or man himself— 
there is left an untouched residuum of unexplained 
reality. The omission of this takes all meaning from 
that distinction between the living and the not-living 
which is not only the most generally recognized of all 
certainties, but is also the sole reason for a separate 
science of biology at all. There is no need for the 
biologist to assume conscious personality in each 
organism; but it is difficult to see how he can avoid 
the basic fact that every chemical, physical, or even 
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ychological, detail—substantial or kinetic—in a 
living thing, owes most of its significance to the 
part it plays in the life of the organism ‘‘ regarded 
as a separate and persistent whole.’’ Normal 
inquisitiveness, where living things and _ living 
rocesses are concerned, takes the form of ‘‘ Why?’’ 
or ‘‘ What for?” rather than of curiosity as to that 
sequential order which physical science has 
summarized as Laws of Nature. 

The history of biology is largely a history of 
opinions on these and such-like questions, and Dr. 
Nordenskidld’s volume brings together a mass of 
material not hitherto collected in a single book. It 
will certainly have much value as a work of reference 
on the shelves of those already interested in, and 
familiar with, biological problems. But it is too 
un-enthusiastic, too awkward in expression and too 
clumsily translated to inspire interest where this 
does not already _ exist. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Nordenskidld must be praised for his avoidance of 
many of the sins of historians. He has a sense of 
proportion, and does not burden or distract us with 
petty biographical details, or with odds and ends of 
antiquarian irrelevancies. 

Harry ROBERTS 


GALLIPOLI—THE FIRST PHASE 

Military Operations, Gallipoli. Compiled by 
Brigadier-General C. F. Aspinall-Oglander. 
Vol. I. Heinemann. 15s. Appendices and 
Maps, 4s. 6d. 


T is easy to be wise after the event and to 

criticize operations of war when we know what 
the enemy was doing during their progress. But 
criticism is a necessity if a useful narrative of any 
campaign is to be produced, for, according to 
Emerson, ‘‘ it is not the fact or event that imports, 
but the use we put it to or the knowledge we gain 
from it.’’ Napoleon said that ‘‘ in war a great 
disaster always means that someone has been greatly 
at fault.’’ Perhaps the Gallipoli Campaign cannot 
be called a great disaster, although it comprised all 
the elements of tragedy. It served a useful purpose, 
gained at the cost of 40,000 lives, for it held the 
Turks, destroyed the flower of their army, making 
easier their ultimate defeat, and influenced for a 
time in our favour the situation in the Balkans. 

Criticism has in the first place been directed at 
the statesmen rather than the soldiers and sailors, 
and the personality of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State for War no doubt exercised 
a dominant influence. Had the War Office General 
Staff not been sent to France, or had there been a civilian 
Secretary of State, the existing General Staff in 
that Department would not perhaps have been eclipsed. 
The project of an attack on Gallipoli was a fine one 
and gave promise of great results, for complete 
success would have eliminated Turkey, opened up 
communications with Russia, and probably have 
brought Greece and Bulgaria in on the Entente side. 
But the War Council concentrated their attention too 
much on the political ends to be gained, and gave too 
little attention to the naval and military means of 
pursuing that policy. They never had before them 
considered plans and detailed estimates of the forces 
requisite for such an operation. The Admiralty 
and War Office worked in separate compartments, 
and it was not recognized that, even for a purely 
naval attack, the views of expert engineer and 
artillery officers should have been obtained. 

Long before the war Admiral Hornby expressed 
the view that the Dardanelles could not be forced 
unless both sides were in our hands. It is, more- 
over, a principle of war, applicable to sea and land 
alike, that a defile should not be entered so long as 
it is commanded by the enemy. In 1807 Admiral 
Duckworth sailed to Constantinople, and sailed out 


again under a shower of stones which were the only 
missiles of the Turkish cannon. But he accomplished 
nothing. Great issues are fought out on land, and a 
fleet cannot defeat an army. When the project was 
first considered, it was recognized that combined 
operations of land and sea forces were essential to 
success. But land forces were not available when 
in January, 1915, Russia asked the British Govern- 
ment to make a diversion to relieve Turkish pressure 
in the Caucasus. A naval demonstration was then 
decided upon. How this developed into a naval 
attack, and finally into a great naval and military 
enterprise, is related in this volume, which clearly 
brings out the salient points and indicates the causes 
of failure. 

The manner in jwhich these developments took 
place lessened if it did not preclude the chances of 
success, for the preliminary bombardment eliminated 
the element of surprise, and the absence of troops 
prevented the confirmation of any success the fleet 
might obtain. It was for the army to get command 
of the defile in order to cover the passage of the fleet, 
but the army was sent out unprepared for a landing, 
and not packed on board ship as it would have been 
for a properly planned operation of war. Thus, in 
addition to .the warning of the naval attack, the 
enemy had a month’s respite while ships were 
unloaded and repacked. They were able to strengthen 
their defences, although the author tells us that the 
weather would in any case have precluded an 
earlier landing. 

There is no evidence that Sir Ian Hamilton 
considered the plan faulty, or he would perhaps have 
adopted Napoleon’s maxim and refused to under- 
take a faulty enterprise. He went into it in high 
spirits, and if strategical surprise was precluded, 
the plan certainly succeeded in tactical surprise. 
The enemy expected an attack at Bulair, where he 
concentrated his forces. At Anzac General Birdwood 
landed 8,000 men by 5 a.m., and 15,000 by afternoon ; 
but they were opposed by only 500 men at 9.30 and 
5,000 by dusk. Tactical surprise was almost 
complete, but an unfortunate error in the place of 
landing had disastrous consequences, and only the 
resolute decision of Sir Ian Hamilton to hold on 
prevented a withdrawal. In the south of the 
peninsula twelve and a half battalions landed by 
I p.m., and were opposed throughout the day by 
only two Turkish battalions. 

That is what we know now, but in that rugged 
country, in landings on an open beach under fire 
of a concealed enemy, the strength of the opponents 
could not be computed. What is evident from this 
history is the difficulty of exercising control of the 
operations by Commanders on board ship, especially 
with troops scattered over several areas. Perhaps more 
concentration and less dispersion of force would 
have been better. The first orders were too far- 
reaching in providing for hypothetical situations 
which did not arise. Had the high commands kept 
more reserves in their own hands in the first instance, 
they would have been able to exercise more influence 
on events. Once troops are launched, the general 
loses control. 

This is a tale of heroic deeds in a campaign 
of which the author truly’ says ‘‘ the recordd 
of the Great War contain no story more full of 
moving interest for the general reader, or of vital 
lessons for the soldier, the sailor, and the statesman.’’ 
It would perhaps have been better had the statesman 
and the sailor co-operated in the production of this 
particular volume of the Official History of the war. 
The first chapter on ‘ Turkey before the War ’ is some- 
what heavy, both in matter and expression. And 
why is our country referred to throughout as 
‘* Britain,’? which is surely neither an official nor a 
popular designation? ‘‘ England’’ we know, and 
‘* Great Britain,’’ but not ‘‘ Britain.’’ 
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An official history is not usually an inspiring work, 
but much will be found here to awaken the admiration 
of the reader for the courage and endurance of the 
troops, and the valour of individuals. But this last 
epic Peninsular War took place on ‘‘a_ historic 
stage suitable to a noble feat of arms ’’; and it 
still awaits the pen and the genius of a Napier. 


SELECTED CRIMES 


Murder Most Foul. By George A. Birmingham. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Curious Trials and Criminal Cases. By Edward 
Hale Bierstadt. Hutchinson. 18s. 

John Donald Merrett: Notable British Trials. 


Edited by William Roughead. Hodge. 
10s, 6d. 

T. H. Allaway: Famous Trials Series. Edited 
by W. L. Woodland. Bles. tos. 6d. 


HE latest recruit to the growing ranks of the 

crime-collectors—no less a person than ‘‘ George 
A. Birmingham ”—observes in the preface to his 
maiden volume of selected villainies that ‘‘ English 
trials are more thrilling than others ” and ‘‘ English 
crime stories are on the whole the best to read.’’ 
This is not mere patriotic boasting: it is perfectly 
true. But when the distinguished author goes on to 
suggest that the reason for this very gratifying 
national pre-eminence is simply that we give the 
criminal ‘‘ fair play,” assume him to be ‘“ innocent 
till he be proved guilty,’’ and rigidly exclude evidence 
of the ‘‘ what-the-soldier-said ’’ type, he makes us 
pause and wonder whether he has really thought the 
matter out. 

Giving the criminal fair play does not necessarily 
make for good reading, and what the soldier said may 
be a great deal more amusing than the evidence the 
judge admits. Scenes of excitement take place in 
French courts, for instance, which would be quite im- 
possible in ours. Yet our trials do make the better 
reading. The explanation, we fancy, must be sought 
in certain other aspects of our procedure—partly, per- 
haps, in the fact that most of the evidence is disclosed 
for the first time in open court, but much more obviously 
in that altogether excellent British system of cross- 
examination. The ordered sequence of events; the 
examination in chief, all so friendly and encouraging, 
leaving the accused smiling jauntily at his friends in 
court; then the dangerous pause, and the rising of 
counsel for the prosecution, cold and remorseless, 
with his list of deadly questions... . there is a 
dreadful dignity, an almost Grecian inevitability in 
this slow movement from act to act: something 
different, indeed, from the go-as-you-please question- 
ings of foreign courts, where the parts to be played 
by the protagonists (the judge, for instance) are not 
nearly so clearly defined. 

And if the dramatic effectiveness of British trials 
is due to the British method of legal procedure, it 
follows that a verbatim report of the case, such as is 
provided in each volume of the ‘ Notable Trials’ 
series or in Mr. Bles’s less known ‘ Famous Trials,’ 
must have a distinct advantage over summarized 
versions of a whole collection of cases, in which the 
actual trials often have to be cut down to a page 
or two owing to lack of space. ‘‘ Collectors ’’ like 
‘* George A. Birmingham ’”’ and Mr. Bierstadt—the 
first of whom squeezes no less than twenty-three 
cases into a single volume and the other fourteen— 
start at a disadvantage here. Only two things can 
save them: a trick of deft, quick summary, and a 
keen, ironic sense of humour. The first gains 
time (though it loses other things) as compared with 
the verbatim report; and the second, properly used, 
adds appropriate, caustic comment on the whole 
affair, being based upon the well-known fact that all 
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great criminals, and especially murderers, are super. 
egotists and therefore unconsciously funny. Canon 
Hannay—to drop the pen-name—sees that. of 

and his well-known brand of humour may be 
recognized here again and again, like an old friend 
discovered in strange company. His summaries, too 
are admirable—especially in the cases of Eugen, 
Aram, Mary Blandy (who poisoned her own father 
a solicitor), David Haggart and others. Where he 
breaks down now and then is in general statements 
of facts. He states, for instance, that ‘“ only one” 
of the famous English railway-train murders—that of 
Elizabeth Camp—has gone undetected. He forgets 
the case of little Willie Starchfield, found strangled 
in a North London train near Chalk Farm station 
just before the war. And there have been others, 
Canon Hannay, if it may be said without offence 
is still a child in crime; if he goes on collecting te 
will discover that his new public is an extremely 
critical one, learned in case law, and not to be put 
off with inaccurate generalizations. In the mean. 
time he is a powerful ally, and has produced a 
tremendously readable book, full of pleasant little 
touches which only himself could have supplied. 

Mr. Bierstadt is an American and takes his job 
more seriously. His ‘‘ curious cases ’’ range from 
Socrates to the Tennessee monkey trial. He can 
still feel genuinely indignant at the mismanagement 
of Socrates’s defence, and in regard to the 
Tennessee affair he seems more interested in the 
principles at stake (whatever they were) than in the 
riotous fun of the trial. Far from seeing the humour 
in crime, Mr. Bierstadt appears to take a kind of 
ghastly delight in its gloomier aspects. How else 
can we explain his protracted description of the 
public torture and execution of the wretched 
Damiens, who stabbed Louis XV? This is the wrong 
spirit. But he has flung his net wide and included 
some interesting cases which we were in danger of 
forgetting. 

There is really not very much to be said about 
these two verbatim reports of the Merrett and 
Allaway trials, except to congratulate Mr. Roughead 
upon his admirable introduction in the former case. 
It is written in his best manner. The Merrett case 
has considerable legal interest, and Mr. Roughead 
has secured some unusually good photographs to 
illustrate his book. One set shows young Merrett, 
first as a small and particularly pretty little boy, 
and secondly at the time when he was accused of 
shooting his mother. The jury, it will be remembered, 
held the latter charge ‘‘ not proven ’’; but Merrett’s 
appearance must have been sadly against him. 
The Allaway case—that of the chauffeur who published 
decoy advertisements for nursemaids, and eventually 
murdered a girl near Bournemouth—has never, we 
believe, been dealt with at length before. The case 
was remarkable for the long delay of more than six 
months between the crime and the trial, though Allaway 
was under suspicion almost from the start. One 
cause of delay was that the police twice mislaid an 
important piece of evidence which they should have 
acted upon immediately. Yet the present editor, 
Mr. Woodland, goes out of his way to praise their 
conduct of the enquiry. 


THE ZOROASTRIAN FUTURE LIFE 


The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life. By 
Dr. Jal Dastur Pavry. Milford. Oxford 
University Press. 25s. 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has for some years 
been issuing volumes in an ‘ Indo-Iranian series,’ 
many of them in whole or part the work of Professor 
Williams Jackson. It is to that series that the present 
work belongs, and to that scholar that its author is 
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chiefly indebted, especially as regards the bearing of 
his researches on Manicheism. Dr. Pavry himself 

however, unusual qualifications for the enquiry 
he has undertaken, as the son of a Parsi High Priest 
and a student trained in the critical methods of 
European and American Orientalists. 

His book is not the easiest of reading, for its plan 

involves both repetitions and the assumption of a 
deal more knowledge of Zoroastrianism than the 
average enquirer is likely to possess, but it brings 
ther the relevant texts from the Gathas, produced 
perhaps as early as the seventh century B.c. and 
purporting to convey the actual words of Zoroaster, 
from the later Avesta, from the Pahlavi literature of 
the third and next two centuries a.p., and from the 
Parsi-Persian writings of the priests; These brief 
and sometimes unilluminating texts Dr. Pavry has 
translated literally, and since he has supplied an index 
to them the difficulty of ascertaining the development 
of Zoroastrian doctrine at successive stages is now 
considerably diminished. 

No very remarkable conclusions can be reached as 
the result of such study as he has patiently undertaken. 
The amplifications of doctrine are mainly such as might 
be expected, the insistence on propitiatory ceremonies, 
for instance, beginning with the priestly literature. A 
discussion of the spiritual value of the Zoroastrian doc- 
trine of immortality would have made the book more 
attractive to the ordinary reader, but would have taken 
its author altogether beyond the scope of such a series 
as that to which he contributes. But even the ordinary 
reader need not wholly despair: there is a quaint 
theological humour in the late development whereby 
the two chief deceiving fiends are called Dir and Pas, 
that is, Tardy and By-and-by. Who would have 
thought to find the Dilly and Dally of popular cartoons 
among the mightiest of the servants of hell? But 
there is no surprise in that other late doctrine, that 
on earth dogs should be treated with special kindness 
because on the bridge of doom the spirits of dogs 
will come to the assistance of trembling human souls. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLey 


Roon. By Herbert Asquith. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Mountain Tavern. By Liam O’Flaherty. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Disinherited. By Milton Waldman. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The Love of the Foolish Angel. By Helen 


Beauclerk. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


R. ASQUITH’S new novel is like a picture—an 

English landscape with figures in the foreground ; 
and his art, though not exactly pictorial, has many of 
the limitations and possibilities of the painter’s. True, 
he shows us characters in movement; but their move- 
ments convey no sense of change : they move, but they 
do not act, they have no life independent of their group- 
ing in the picture. As the series of glimpses goes 
on, the characters grow more familiar but they do not 
develop; they remain true to our first impression of 
them. And there is nothing dramatic about their pro- 
gress. The heroine, Roon, undergoes many vicissi- 
tudes; marries a rising, ambitious politician whom she 
does not love, leaves him when she finds she does 
love Dick; loses her little boy after an operation and 
torments herself for having neglected him; loses 
finally Dick also, and enters an ecstasy of suffer- 
ing from which Mr. Asquith very gently releases her. 
Few women have so much incident in their lives; 
but in Roon’s case the effect of incident, and the 
sudden intensification of the individual that goes with 
it, is lacking. 
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The likeness between Mr. Asquith’s work and Mr. 
Maurice Baring’s is too obvious to be overlooked. 
Their characters are drawn from the same walks of 
life—leisured, intelligent, cultivated people, sensitively 
aware of each other, with too much respect fort each 
other’s rights to assert their own personalities, 
spectators of their own lives. Hubert, Roon’s 
husband, does not fall within this category: there is 
nothing fluid or indecisive about his nature; he 
welcomes the responsibility of imposing his will on 
those he meets. He will not divorce Roon or allow 
her to divorce him. He is far the most vivid character 
in the book—the only one, perhaps, whose whole 
nature is implicit in everything he says. Mr. Asquith 
dislikes him, as much, one suspects, for his mere 
self-wilt as for the disagreeable forms his self-will 
takes. And one sees why. By thrusting himself 
forward, by brandishing his personality, he spoils the 
picture’s composition. It is grouped round Roon; 
but Hubert, with no esthetic preoccupations, only 
rude vitality and personal force to help him, tries to 
shove himself into the front place. It is as though 
when a group was being photographed one member 
insisted always on standing nearer the camera than 
the rest. 

To many, the characters in ‘ Roon’ may seem 
too insubstantial; but they have to be, or the picture 
could not contain them. For Mr. Asquith, the setting 
is nearly as important as the people, the inanimate 
as the animate. The beauty of a natural object is to 
him scarcely different in kind from beauty of character 
or personal beauty; and the charm of his work lies 
largely in its texture, in which the strands of many 
different beauties are seen for the first time woven 
into an harmonious whole. The war comes into 
* Roon ’ as it came into ‘ Young Orland,’ and through- 
out the book one can trace the influence of the war- 
time spirit which levelled humanity, discounted the 
importance of the individual’s will as it has never been 
discounted before, and compelled sensitive spirits to 
seek emotional satisfaction not in’the friendships they 
might lose at any moment, but in more impersonal 
beauties : 

Bob and his flowers seemed curiously remote from the 
ordinary passions that teaze and prick and agonize man- 
kind; in these gardens he had many children, some of whom 
were christened after him, and many loves, all of them 
beautiful, and yet, by some miracle, all different from one 
another, none of them apparently suffering much either at 
birth or at death, and during lifé none of them quarrelling 
with their lovers. It was a place of peace and goodwill in 
which the beauties of each seemed to add to the beauty of all, 
a place without rancour, malice, or jealousy, where no poisoned 
words were whispered, and no envenomed shafts were borne 
on the wind even against the loveliest of its denizens. There 
the rose did not carp at the lily, or the lily lie about the rose: 
among his many loves of the spring and summer and autumn 
no single one had ever been known to nag him or disturb 
by her peevishness his quiet contemplation of her beauty. 
His gentle spirit had returned to Nature and the Great Mother 
had given him a peace that is seldom found. . . . 

This lovely passage sufficiently summarizes Mr. 
Asquith’s attitude towards men and women: he 
slightly dehumanizes them in order to make them 
more like flowers; and what they lose in nature, they. 
gain in beauty, the beauty that informs every page 
of his book. 

In Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s volume of short stories, 
‘ The Mountain Tavern,’ sketches of animals alternate 
with tales about human beings, and the author has 
this in common with Mr. Asquith, that he looks at 
human beings and at the animal kingdom with an 
impartial eye; he describes a donkey much as he des- 
cribes a man, and a man much as he describes a 
donkey. He has a further point of similarity with 
Mr. Asquith. He eliminates free-will. Whether the 
characters like what is happening to them hardly seems 
to enter into his calculations, though it cannot have 
failed to enter into theirs, so disagreeable are at 
least some of their experiences. Mr. O’Flaherty has 
certainly advanced in his art; he has shorn it of every 
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superfluity, and like many shorn things, lambs and 
poodles, it has an air of nakedness. Even the reader 
shivers slightly as he braces himself to undergo the 
Pure Aisthetic Emotion. Many of the tales have little 
or no setting, they might happen at any epoch, in any 
country—‘‘ time and place do not count, it’s the one 
who is there ’’—except that they have, every now and 
then, a vaguely Irish flavour. They are extremely 
readable and, unlike human beings, who without their 
clothes tend to look alike, they have plenty of 
individuality. 

‘ The Disinherited ’ is an extremely able presentation 
of the problems that confront persons of Jewish 
nationality in the Middle West of America. The hero 
discovers he has Jewish blood, feels the appeal of his 
ancestors’ religion stirring in him, and lends a helping 
hand to any Jew in difficulties whom he comes across. 
Legally (he is a barrister) and socially he does what 
he can for them, careless of consequences. But the 
results are not encouraging. Only the baser sort 
openly attack him (his championship of Lebsky, the 
fraudulent contractor, was an unlucky step), but most 
of his friends, including his wife, profess not to 
‘* understand "’ his motives, and eventually he leaves 
the country, not from direct pressure brought to bear 
on him, but from a vague sense of the changed 
demeanour of his acquaintance. Mr. Waldman’s 
novel is first and foremost a tract for the times; a 
very fair, weighty and impressive piece of pleading, 
and the characters are necessarily subordinate to the 
theme they illustrate. Not entirely, however. Walter’s 
religious exaltation, when he attends the ,Day of 
Atonement Services, is marvellously described, and 
the book abounds in instances of psychological insight, 
as when Walter wonders ‘‘ why people of whom one 
was very fond invariably appeared very young.”’ 

‘The Love of the Foolish Angel’ is an unusual 
and successful combination of fable, love-story, and 
historical romance. The hero Tamael is a benevolent 
devil who, not from pride but from ignorance 
of what was going on round him, fell with Lucifer. 
The scene is Antioch in the times of Diocletian. Sent 
to tempt the charming Basilea, Tamael falls in love 
with her instead: the question is how to reconcile 
his earthly love with his infernal second-nature. 
Saints, demons and debauchees pass across the 
stage. The profession of virtue was evidently no 
sinecure. Many of the passages seem designed to 
illustrate the traditional licentiousness of the Roman 
world. The realism with which these scenes are 
treated is out of keeping with Miss Beauclerk’s 
purposely naive and unsophisticated conception of 
Heaven and Hell. But she has her subject 
thoroughly under control, she writes extremely well, 
and her book is one not to be missed. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Foch Talks. By Commandant Bugnet. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


THE only thing that can be commended in this disappointing 
book is the translation, which has been admirably executed by 
Mr. Russell Green. The author acted as Marshal Foch’s aide- 
de-camp from 1921 till his death this year and had every 
opportunity of compiling a really valuable account of the intimate 
talks of that great soldier, for whom he evidently entertains a 
sincere and whole-hearted admiration. But, as Boswell very 
truly said, it is not every man who can carry a bon mot. We are 
told that Foch’s ordinary speech was “‘ vital and full of colour, 
packed with sinew and overflowing with metaphors.’”’ But what 
we read of it is largely platitude and verbose pomposity. No 
doubt this is mainly due to Commandant Bugnet’s sharing that 
preference for the abstract over the concrete, which is apt to 
be a deadly snare to all but the best biographers. 


The Mysterious Baronne de Feuchéres. By Louis André. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


SHE was born in the Isle of Wight, probably in 1792. Her 
father was a smuggler. In 1811 she was working as a serving 
girl in a certain rendezvous in Piccadilly, when the wicked 
old Duc de Bourbon picked her up and took her away with 
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him to France. And Sophie Dawes became a power in 
foreign land. She was married to the Baron de Feuchér, that 
remained the mistress of the Duc and did exactly what Ps 
liked with him. It is said that she even beat him. 
poured through her fingers; and when the old libertine was 
last found dead and hanging (in a rather unconvincin my 


from the shutters of his bedroom window, it was diacovered dnt 
he had left her a legacy of two million francs. But it was 


also discovered that he had been on the point of deserting her 
and flying the country, and that both she and King Louis 
Philippe had been striving, from different motives, to prevent 
this. No one was ever brought to trial, but M. André draws 
the worst conclusions. Certainly Sophie Dawes seems to have 
been the kind of woman who would stick at nothing; and the 
reigning king might have had his own reasons for not wishing 
her to be prosecuted. Anyhow, nothing was done and the case 
remains among the famous “ mysteries’ of history, in spite 
of the fresh evidence M. André has produced. It is a remarkable 
story and is told here in more detail than ever before. 


The English Literature Library. Edited by Brimley Johnson, 
Group I. The Novel: VI. Romance in History. The 
Bodley Head. 3s. 6d. 


THIS excellent little volume from the editorial pen of Mr, 
Brimley Johnson completes a series of six volumes 
chronologically with the evolution of the English novel, [py 
the present volume the editor presents his readers with extracts 
from the works of Sir Walter Scott, Maria Edgeworth, Susan 
Ferrier, and other novelists like John Wilson and Jane Porter, 
whose names are almost forgotten to-day. In choosing his 
extracts Mr. Brimley Johnson has been animated by his recol- 
lection of Sir Walter Scott’s dictum that an historical romance 
is in fact but a chapter from “‘ the great book of Nature ’’: of 
Sir Walter, Mr. Brimley Johnson writes in words that apply 
with lesser truth to the other authors from whose works he 
has quoted: ‘‘ In fact the essential feature of his aim, and his 
achievement, was not reanimation of the distant past, but the 
ornamenting of domestic fiction into romance and adventure, 
by the aid of faithful and humorous pictures of national types.” 


My Apprenticeship. By Beatrice Webb. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


MRS. WEBB’S book is likely to become a classic descrip- 
tion of the craft of the social investigator and the reissue of 
this large and well-printed volume at a comparatively low price 
is sure to meet with a welcome response. Through her appren- 
ticeship, Mrs. Webb has become ever more convinced of the 
supreme value, in all social activity, of the scientific method. 
This conviction has not blinded her to its limits. ‘* The goal 
towards which we strive, the state of mind in ourselves, and 
in the community that we wish to bring about, depends on a 
human scale of values which alters . . . from individual to 
individual.’? The ‘‘ Webb speciality,’? as is well known, has 
been the historical and analytic study of forms of social organ- 
ization in England, and the importance of their results 
and method is equally well recognized. It is at once stimulating 
and saddening to reflect on the machinery which “ scientific 
method ’? imposes on its devotees, chess players and tennis 
players as well as social investigators. The indispensable 
instrument of the latter is the art of note-taking, which consists 
in noting approximately one fact only per sheet of paper, a 
method which we learn is itself an instrument of actual dis- 
covery. Problems of factory civilization require factory methods 
to solve them, But the short word for the essence of both 
is science. 


Empire to Commonwealth. By Walter Phelps Hall. Cape. 15s. 


WE still acknowledge Bacon’s good sense in comparing the 
judgment of foreign nations with that of the next age. We 
hardly like to call the United States a foreign nation, but they 
have the relatives’ privilege to speak quite frankly when they 
disapprove of our public conduct. Sometimes we may think 
that they abuse this privilege. It is therefore all the more 
pleasant to read the words with which Mr. Hall concludes his 
learned and conscientious study of our political history during the 
last thirty years. He does not hesitate to find fault with our 
conduct in many details. But he ends with the consoling 
assurance that no Empire has surpassed our record for political 
sagacity, and that ‘‘ the British people have excelled in one great 
phase of life, namely, in those delicate and difficult adjustments 
which must be made among men in all that concerns govern- 
ment and politics.” 


This Year, Next Year.... By James Wedgwood Drawbell. 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


FAY SHARON, the daughter of a country clergyman, finds 
herself unmarried at the age of twenty-seven—and with no 
prospects of matrimony. She has no liking for the celibate 
state, and, after considerable hesitation, decides to embrace 
its alternative. That, in barest outline, is the story. Mr. 
Drawbell’s book is a blend of realism and fantasy. 
Tim and Paddy are admirably drawn—and the pictures given 
us of life in night clubs and newspaper offices are the results 
of a keen and careful observation. It may be said, in short, 
that the background of the story is excellent. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Tue Tree or Lire. An Anthology made by V. de S. Pinto and 
G. Neill Wright. Constable. 8s. 6d. (May ‘16.) 

VatmouTH. By Ronald Firbank. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

Caravan Essays—No, 3, St. Mirprep’s Hair. By Renel 
Harris. Cambridge: Heffer. 2s. 

Some Essays ON ADVERTISING. By J. Murray Allison. Benn, 


8s. 6d. 
Private Letrers: PaGAN AND CurisTIAN. Selected by Dorothy 
Brooke. Benn. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


WALTER DE LA Mare. By Forrest Reid. Faber and Gwyer. 
10s. 6d. 

Epmunp Gossz. Some MEmorigs. By William Bellows. 2s. 6d. 
(May 16.) 

REMINISCENCES, Jarrolds. 
18s. 

Leaves FROM My Lirgz. Vols. I and II. By H. Osborne 
O’Hagan. The Bodley Head. 36s. 

A Suort History or Cuina. By Edward Thomas Williams. 
Harpers. 16s. 

A Woman oF Inp1a, THE Lire oF Saroy Natini. By 
G. S. Dutt. The Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

Tus AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PeL, VERjuIcE. By Charles Reece Pem- 
berton., The Scholartis Press. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Irish Drama. 1896-1928. By Andrew E. Malone. Con- 
stable. 15s. (May 16.) 

A TRAVELLER OF THE Sixties. Being Extracts from the Diaries 
of Frederick James Stevenson during the years 1867-1869. 
Edited by Douglas Timins. Constable. 12s. 6d. (May 16.) 

Five MEN OF FRANKFORT. THE STORY OF THE ROTHSCHILDS. By 
M. E, Ravage. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

THe Makers oF CIvVILIzATION IN Race AND History. By L. 
A, Waddell. Luzac. 


By Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


RounpE.ays RuyMep IN Rome. By The Marquis Biddle Cope 
di Valromita. Hunter and Longhurst. 5s. 


ScgNEs AND Piays. By Gordon Bottomley. Constable. 6s. 
(May 16.) 

Tue Stncin’ Lass. By Marion Angus. Edinburgh: The Por- 
poise Press. 3s. 6d 


In Quiet Fiztps. By Robert Crawford. Edinburgh: The Por- 
poise Press. 3s, 

Tue Swirt Minp. 
Marrot. 3s. 6d. 

Tue SuHittinc Booxs or New Poetry: EvENING ON THE Mawp- 
pacH Estuary. By Leonard Galletley ; THe GoLpEN FLEECE. 
By Henry Birkhead. Benn. 

Sonnets or Sirence. By M. A. R. Y. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


By D. F. Radford. Elkin Mathews and 


Tue New Way To Ner Prorits. By Fred W. Shibley. Harpers. 
12s. 6d. 
InpusTrRIAL ExpLorers. By Maurice Holland. H 12s. 6d. 
Bycone Days anD Now. By Charles Wicksteed. illiams and 
Norgate. 2s. 6d. 
Tue Spirit or ConservatTisM. By Arthur Bryant. Methuen. 
. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENCE 


Beninp Your Front. By James Oppenheim. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

Tue New Hearinc. By Wilfred A. Streeter. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Trackinc Down THE Enemies OF Man. By Alfred Torrance. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Catt oF THE Birps, 


By Charles S. Bayne. Jarrolds. 


s. 6d. 
Tue Doctor Looxs at MARRIAGE AND MepicingE. By Joseph 


Collins. Rider. 10s. 6d. 
FICTION 
Tue Otp Roap. By Mary Crosbie. Allan. 7s. 6d. is 
Tue Derenpant Sour. By Charles Forrest. Benn. 7s. 64. 


A BackGrounp For Caroitne. By Helen: Ashton. Benn, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Amazinc Wes. By Harry Stephen Keeler. Ward Lock, 
7s. 6d. 

Capo. By Richard B. Ince. The Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 
(May 16.) 

Sprinc Mapness. By F. C. Williams. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Hicu-Brows. By Bruce Marshall. Jarrolds. 7s. Gd. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EnciisH Brnpinc Berore 1500. By G. D. Hobson. Cambridge 
University Press. £3 3s. 
Tue Common Sense oF Wortp Peace. By H. G. Wells. The 
Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 
Stace Crart. By Campbell Fletcher. Daniel. 2s. 
LireLonc Epucation. By Basil A, Yeaxlee. Cassell. 2s. 6d. 
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Scuoots or To-Day. By Bolton King. Dent. 35. 64, 

ORIENTAL AND OccipENTAL CULTURE. By Mauri armelee 
Williams and Norgate. 15s. 

Tue CHILpREN’s Lisprary: A Book oF Sgamen. 
Doughty; A Book or Battaps. Edited by an Rhys 
A Book or Nursery Stories. By Violet M. acdonald. 
Havetock THE Dane. By E. St. Clare Burne: Greer 
Nature Stories. By Iliff Robson; Guttiver’s 
Adapted by Sarita L, Ricardo; Tavs or Norsgum 
Arthur F, Wallis; A Book or Nursery Ruymgs, Colleen) 
by Molly Swabey. Cape. 3s. 


ComsBINnG THE Caripges. By Harry L. Foster. The Bodley 
12s, 6d. 


Fieet Moments. By Trevor Smith. Selwyn and Blount. 2s, 64, 


REPRINTS 
EpwarpD THE SEcoNnD. By Christopher Marlowe. The 
Press. £2 12s. 6d. Aquila 


Eve’s Ransom. By George Gissing. Benn. 3s, 64d. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for May opens with four political articles on 
the Election, Germany, the League and Minorities, and Inter. 
nationalism. Miss Whiting gives a competent study of the 
works of Nicholas Breton, the tercentenary of whose death falls 
this year. Mr. Granville Barker’s paper on three Victorians 
who attempted to write for the theatre—Tennyson, Swinbu 
and Meredith—is full of regret that the last did not make a 
more serious effort at dramatic authorship. Mr. P. Allen 
examines the dramatic work of Henry Arthur Jones. It is to 
be regretted that so much of his best work—such as ‘ Michael’ 
—cannot be revived in the theatre, because it dates too much. 
Mr. S. Gwynn cannot get away from politics in his chronicle, 
Other papers deal with the U.S.A., Austria and German Foreign 
Policy. 


The Nineteenth Century opens with papers on ‘ Imperialism’ 
by Lord Sydenham, and ‘ Patriotism ’ by Mr. ‘Harold Hodge— 
the latter considering its relation to war and to the League of 
Nations. Two articles on ‘ The Church and the Village’ 
examine the causes of the decline of parsonic influence. Capt. 
Kennedy gives a good account of ‘ The Japanese Press and its 
Influence.’ Capt. Parratt describes the progress of steam in 
the Atlantic passag&; Canon Quick criticizes Prof. Eddington; 
Dr. Thomas criticizes ‘The First Examination’; Mr. De 
Sélincourt criticizes the teaching of poetry in preparatory 
schools ; and Mr. O’Toole misunderstands Butler and Mr. Shaw. 
There are no papers of purely literary interest. 


The London Mercury, in its editorial notes, deals with the 
self-consciousness of American writers. No English critic of 
any importance cares in the least whether the book before him 
is American or English. First editions and the Censorship are 
also touched on. The poetry includes verse by Mr. Blunden, 
Miss Tetchell and Mr. Watkins. Aloysius Horn, Mr. Linklater 
contribute fiction; Mr. Dearmer, Prof. Campbell and Mr. Shanks 
literary criticism. Mr. C. E. Montague’s essay deals with 
dramatic criticism and Mr. Archer. The Chronicles introduce 
some new writers, Mr. Earp writes on The Classics, Mr. Corner 
on Topography, and Mr. H. P. Marshall on Sport. 


The Realist concludes Mr. Aldous Huxley’s paper on Pascal 
as an ascetic, praising the life-worshipper. Mr. N. B. Reynolds 
advocates American Broadcasting as preferable to our own; 
Mr. Herbert Read gives a competent and useful account of the 
thought of Julien Benda. Who are to be the critics of popular 
action? Mr. A. P. Laurie explains what science can do to aid 
the expert in judging an old painting. The wide survey of the 
scope of rationalization includes agriculture, industry, unemploy- 
ment, democratic progress, etc. 


Life and Letters examines the leading case in the suppression 
of obscene books, and suggests that if it is followed, no modi- 
fication of the law is necessary. Mr. E. M. Forster sees 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis as ‘fa camera man”; Mr. F. L. Lucas 
gives us first-rate criticism of Clough; and Miss Pye writes on 
Rupert Brooke. 


Blackwood tells us of ‘ Thomas Gray at Eton’ (Mr. Leonard 
Whibley); gives us ‘A Defence of Hunting’ by Lord Latymer; 
and ‘ Some Personal Reminiscences of George Gissing ’ by his 
sister. Vacuses Viator throws light on labour conditions in 
Australia; the story of Dumas’s Yacht flows on; and there are 
the usual pieces of good fiction. 


Old Furniture opens with an account of the Chinoiseries in 
Mrs. Walter Levy’s collection of Meissen figures, extremely well 
illustrated. The other principal paper is ‘ An Appreciation of 
Chinese Painting’ by Mr. Soame Jenyns. Mr. Maclaurin 
describes a small bronze bust of Gregory XV by Bernini which 
has lately gone to America, and several papers are devoted to 
small furniture. 
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NO LOVE 


David Garnett 


“A book of great fascination, rich in 

humour and poetry . . Mr. Garnett gives 

a dress to the themes of love, human 

companionship and natural beauty which 

is entirely of his own weaving, and has 

no counterpart in modern English prose.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


7s. 6d. net 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Can 
Lloyd George 


An independent examination 
of the Liberal Party Pledge 
of vital interest to all parties 


by 
J. M. KEYNES 
H. D. HENDERSON 


Price 


Get Your Copy Now 


from all Booksellers and Newsagents 
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The Common Sense 


of World Peace 
By H.G. WELLS 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED 
TO THE REICHSTAG 
AT BERLIN ON 
MONDAY 
APRIL 
15th, 1929 

2s. 6d. 


A WOMAN OF INDIA 
The Life of Saroj Nalini 


(Founder of the Women’s Institute Movement in India) 
By G.S. DUTT 


48. 6d, 


iw presents another side of the problem of the 
position of women in India which the book 
Mother India made for the moment so controversial. 


BESANT 


» 


SIMON 
WISDOM 


HILARY MARCH 


HILARY MARCH... has written an 
excellent novel. The village characters make 
a portrait group truer than anything of the 
kind I have ever come across. They are 
types very difficult to draw and, because of 
their unattractiveness, more difficult to make 
interesting. It follows that Hilary March, 
who has done both, is an uncommonly 
good literary artist. 


Horace Thorogood 
in the 
Evening Standard 


7/6 nett. 


21 Orange Street, London, W.C.2. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDay Revizw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘“ Acrostic ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 373 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, May 16). 
FOR CRIMES OF DEEPEST DYE A BYWORD HE; 
A FAMOUS WRITER FLORENCE BOASTS IN ME. 


Poultice we name it in the vulgar tongue. 
You must have heard me at the opera sung. 
Path in the sky—apparent—of the sun. 

Moiety of a pert and cheeky one. 

“* Worthy to be adored ’’ He liveth ever. 

From berry dried iniquity now sever. 

For my abode they pine, the sacred Seven.* 
Scoop out the heart of nothing, or of heaven.t 
The gnawing pain of anguish due to guilt. 

In this lie some who human blood have spilt. 
With me the noblest minds have had to cope. 
It’s friendly, but we do not need a rope. 

* Emerson (Oxf. Bk. of Engl. Verse). + Scott. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 371 
H 1 Alisma Plantago is the Water-plantain, 
Ow common in ditches and stagnant water. 
N1 2For thou, O Spring! can’st renovate 

All that high God did first create. 

Be still his arm and architect, 

Rebuild the ruin, mend defect ; 

Chemist to vamp old worlds with new, 
Coat sea and sky with heavenlier blue, 
New tint the plumage of the birds, 
And slough decay from grazing herds. . . 

Emerson: May-Day. 

3 The larva of a Neuropterous or nerve- 
winged insect, very common in sandy 
places in the south of France. 

Acrostic No. 371.—The winner is Miss M. C. S. Scott, 13 
Southernhay West, Exeter, who has selected as her prize ‘ The 
Byzantine Achievement: An Historical Perspective, a.p. 330- 
1453,’ by Robert Byron, published by Routledge, and reviewed 
by us on April 27 under the title ‘ The Significance of Byzan- 
tium.’ Twelve other competitors named this book, 20 chose 
‘ Links between Shakespeare and the Law,’ 17 ‘ Great Modern 
British Plays,’ 11 ‘ The House of Memories,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, M. de _ Burgh, 
Mrs. J. Butler, Chailey, J. Chambers, Clam, Dhualt, M. East, 
Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Glamis, John Lennie, Margaret, 
Met, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, N. O. Sellam, M. Overton, 
F. M. Petty, Quis, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, Tyro, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. 

One Licut Wronc.—Bolo, Boris, Carlton, Ceyx, Chip, 
J. R. Cripps, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Maud Crowther, Dolmar, 
Reginald P. Eccles, Elizabeth, E. W. Fox, Hanworth, Jeff, 
Jop, Lilian, Mrs. Lole, Madge, Martha, Walter Meade, Lady 
Mottram, Margaret Owen, Peter, Margarita Skene, Thora. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Miss Carter, D. L., W. P. James, 
Miss Moore, Rabbits, Rand, S. R. O., H. M. Vaughan. All 
others more. 

Tuora.—Persons confined in ‘* Little Ease ’’ were presumably 
there by their own fault, and therefore less deserving of pity 
than the inmates of a Lazar-house. Moreover, ‘‘ Little Ease ’’ 
is hardly a single word, but two. 

Acrostic No. 370.—One Licut Wronc: Mrs. R. H. Booth- 
royd, Boris, Mrs. J. Butler, W. H. Carter, Gay, James Hall, 
W. P. James, Margaret Owen, Miss F. M. Petty, Margarita 
Skene, Thora. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Chip, Glamis, Rabbits. 

E. Barretr.—Reason is not a process; Ratiocination is the 
process of reasoning. 

D. L.—Surely Faggots are made: wood does not grow in 
bundles. Carbon is an element, and exists in many forms, 
including diamonds and graphite—not made to be burnt, even 
if we flatter ourselves that coal is. 


W. P. J.—If I always made my meani 
would be the fun of solving? But hed the Lig? omnis 
clasp her waist, I clasp her by the throat,” solvers would You 
supposed that the person represented by “ her” wag the have 
to be discovered.—As a rule, we devour our breakfast-sa = 
skin and all, but who eats egg-shells? meng 
Cyrit E. Forp.—Wood grows, Faggots are made. 


MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


NE of the leading motor agents in England 
remarked at the opening function of the Used 


Motor Show at the Royal Agricultural Halli 
Islington, now proceeding, that he looked for. 
ward to the day when the average income of the 
general public would permit each family to own 4 
motor-car. To-day the earning power of the American 
clerk and artisan is equal in seven weeks to the cost 
of one of the lowest priced automobiles now obtainable. 
In Europe it would take the total earnings of six 
months of a man in a corresponding position. 

If new cars are too expensive to be bought by one in 
five of the inhabitants as in the U.S.A., British motor 
sellers realize they must find some means of maki 
trade easier for themselves and purchasing easier for the 
public. Therefore they have organized an annual Used 
Motor Show at which each second-hand car is) recon- 
ditioned. Whether the cost is £30 or £goo, the used 
car exhibited at Islington carries a certificate of sound- 
ness and a guarantee of true specification. This will 
give confidence to the non-technical buyer to go to the 
Royal Agricultural Hall and choose the best available 
car to suit his pocket and his requirements. The Prince 
of Wales has sent one of his used Bentley cars for 
sale here, as he did in 1927, when he sold a 40-50 h.p. 
Rolls Royce cabriolet. Al} defects are recorded 
on the certificate attached to each vehicle, so that a 
buyer can appraise the value of the goods he may be 
inspecting. New cars of sorts may be purchasable to- 
day for £160, but the Used Motor Show offers 
wonderful cars of all makes and types of carriages 
at half that amount. 

Eighty per cent. of the total registration of motor 
vehicles in the world are licensed in the United States 
of America. It is an astounding fact, but it must 
be recognized as playing an important part in the 
design, production and policy of the automobile 
industry. According to the recently issued 1928 
Motor Vehicle Registrations compiled by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, U.S.A., the number of registrations 
was 21,379,125 passenger cars, motor buses and 
taxis, and 3,113,999 motor wagons, trucks and 
tractors, producing a total of 24,493,124. As this 
total does not include tax-exempt official machines 
numbering 33,179 cars used by the Federal 
Authorities, 103,618 by the various States and 
Local Authorities, together with official motor 
cycles used by traffic officers and others amounting 
to 3,710 machines, the gross amount is actually 
24,633,631 licensed vehicles. 

New York State, as London County in England, 
has the highest registration of over two million 
motors, an increase of seven per cent. over the 1927 
total. California, Ohio, Pennsylvania and _ Illinois 
follow close behind New York in their registration 
figures, and, with Michigan and Texas, form the 
seven States whose licensed motors each exceed one 
million. The average increase in all the States of 
registered cars and trucks paying regular licence 
fees was 5.9 per cent. over the previous year. 

The production in 1928 in the U.S.A.-owned 
factories was over four and a half million vehicles 
as compared with less than nine hundred , 
machines built in all other parts of the world. This 
year the U.S. production is estimated to reach five 
million cars and commercial vehicles. 
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Why take more risks on the road than you need ? 
Newtex reduces your Danger to a minimum. 
Newtex a rebate on 


NEWTEX 


SAFETY GLASS 


AUTHORISED BY SCOTLAND YARD. 


Write for list.ef strictly economical prices. Every assistance given to purchasers. 


& SONS 


NEWTON tro. 


20-23 omy St., Hatto 


Garden, London, E.C.1. 


HOLBORN 2651 (6 Lines). 
BRANCHES: 
Manon & Co., 26 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, W.C.1 


Co., Heathman’s 
Putaey 4338 (3 lines 


: No. 115. 


Road, Kilburn, N.W.6, "Phone: Maida 


Yard, Parsons S.W.6 
and 308 Fulham S.W.3 


SWEDEN 


Through 
the Selma 
Lagerlof 

country 


“EKEBY™ 


The glamour and romance of the rolling hills and sheltered 
valleys, the countless lakes and streams, the forests, the smiling, 
peaceful villages and picturesque old homesteads of the province 
of Varmland, have been portrayed with moving beauty by Selma 
Lagerlof in the pages of her epic novels. 


From Karlstad, its charming and spotless little capital, the 
whole province can be explored in a series of enchanting motor 
car and motor launch tours, in the course of which the scenes 
of many of the dramatic incidents in the ‘‘ Gésta Berling ’’ saga 
and Miss Lagerléf’s other works, and MA&rbacka, the famous 
author’s ancestral home, are visited. 


Stockholm, Europe’s loveliest capital; Visby, the romantic 
“* City of ruins and roses ’’; The Gita Canal, 340 miles of 
canal-linked lakes and rivers passing through idyllic scenery ; 
Lapland, the silent enchanted land of the midnight sun—these 
are a few of the delights of a holiday in Sweden, where the 
tonic air is crystal clear and the warm sun shines for from 
sixteen to twenty-four hours a day. 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 
write to the Swepish TRAVEL Bureau, 22, Coventry Sireet, 
London, W.1, the British AND NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY, 
5, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading tourist agencies, 


real specific.”’ 


for particulars of it to: 
Cuas. H. 


you free of charge. 


CHEST DISEASES 


“Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 


(Dr. Sechehaye, in the “‘ Swiss Medical Review.”’) 

“It appears to me to have a specific destructive 

influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in the same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 

(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 

or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 

your doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a postcard 


204-206 Worple Road, 


Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 


Readers, especially ‘* T.B.’s,’’ will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful come than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“A brilliant beok."’"—The Times. 
“The best handbook te Londen ever 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS eth Baition 


30 Mape and Plans, 8 | 


Academy 
‘art 
ant. Daily Pest 


lilustratione, Mapes and Plans, 
- + NORTH WALES 


and Plane, 


@ Tilustrations, Maps and Plane, 
FRENCH AND FFALJAN 


08 Lllustrations, Maps and Plane, 


THE BERNESE OBER- 
LUCERNE - 
FRENCH 


P 


i/- - Illustrations, Maps - 2/- 
ZURICH AND 


fOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Pa Hachette & Co. 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


and 


THE HAPPY 
MOUNTAIN 


‘* One would not hesitate to acclaim 
THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN, by 
Maristan Chapman, as a_ distinct 
discovery had it not already been 
amply discovered in its native America 
to the extent of some eighty thousand 
copies. . . . To read Miss Chapman’s 
book is a novel and refreshing experi- 
ence, and we see no reason why it 
should not enjoy an English success 
equal to its triumph at home.” 


7s. 6d. 


PHILIP ALLAN: 
69 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


F further evidence were needed of the necessity 
i industrial companies in this country issuing 

progress reports to their shareholders it was 
afforded by Sir Eric Geddes’s speech at the Dunlop 
Rubber Company meeting last week, when share- 
holders learned of the loss of £1,700,000 which had 
been incurred by the company as a result of the 
removal of the restriction on rubber some months 
ago. The directors of our industrial companies 
have apparently either not considered this subject 
of progress reports carefully, or, if they have, have 
allowed minor considerations to influence them. There 
can be no question that shareholders are entitled to 
know how the business in which they are partners 
is progressing. In America quarterly reports of 
the fullest nature are provided; in this country 
shareholders are left for a full year with no definite 
information as to the progress that is being made. 

These quarterly reports will require a certain 
amount of explanation. Exceptional circumstances 
may arise when the profits of a business are greatly 
reduced for non-recurring reasons, and this reduction 
in profits may quite easily be regained before the 
end of the year. From the Stock Exchange point 
of view, this procedure will be extremely beneficial ; 
in addition to creating confidence, it will stimulate 
interest and add materially to the volume of business 
transacted. A suggestion was made recently that 
the railway companies should supplement their 
monthly traffic returns with information as_ to 
expenditure. This suggestion, I believe, was not 
sympathetically met by the directors of the railway 
companies. It should be reconsidered. Under the 
existing methods there is no gainsaying that the 
directors of a company have the monopoly of the 
news, and shareholders, as in the case of the Dunlop 
Company above referred to, have to wait for many 
months before they learn the true position. This is 
equally applicable when a company has_ been 
exceptionally successful. 

The suggestion is a revolutionary one; at the 
same time that should not be a bar to its adoption. 
Now that the general public are investing in 
industrial shares to a much greater extent than ever 
before (a state of affairs undoubtedly desirable, from 
the point of view both of the individual and the 
community) no effort should be spared in the direction 
of adding to their confidence, which regular 
reports as to the progress of businesses would 
certainly do. 


SOUND INDUSTRIALS 


Although the volume of business on the Stock 
Exchange continues on a reduced scale, there appears 
to be a decided tendency to pick up first-class 
industrial shares at the present reduced levels. 
Among others the shares of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, United Molasses, Pinchin and Johnson, and 
Turner and Newall still appear well worth locking 
away at present levels. Once markets are free 
from home political influences—a state of affairs 
which one hopes will come about within a few days 
of the declaration of the poll at the end of this 
month—markets should once more go ahead. 


11 May 1929 
RHODESIAN MINING 
Although the recently issued statement as to 

methods to be employed for the provision of furth 
working capital for the N’Changa Copper Mj “d 
Limited has had very little effect on Rhodesian = 
values, its importance cannot be over-emphasized, | 
will be remembered that American interests had : 
forward certain proposals for the provision of ro 
working capital for this company, which led 
alternative proposals being put forward by a British 
group. The circular above referred to discloses the 
identity of this British group. It consists of the 
British South Africa Company, the British Metal 
Corporation Limited, the Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company, Rhodesian Anglo-American 
Limited, Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., Messrs. N, M 
Rothschild and Sons, The Union Corporation 
Limited, the Anglo-Metal Company Limited, anq 
Minerals Separation Limited. The method that is 
being employed in financing N’Changa Copper Mines 
takes the form of an increase in the capital of the 


‘ Rhodesia Congo Border Concessions Limited, by 


the issue of 299,871 shares at £5 in that company, 
Out of the proceeds of the issue the company will 
take up a further 100,000 N’Changa Copper Mine 
shares at £3 and will guarantee free of commission 
an issue of a further 200,000 N’Changa shares to 
be offered to its shareholders at £3. The importance 
of this arrangement can be better gauged from the 
fact that the Board of the Rhodesia Congo Border 
Concessions is to be strengthened by the appoint. 
ment as directors of certain nominees of a British 
group. These nominees consist of Sir Edmund 
Davies, Mr. D. O. Malcolm, The Right Hon. Sir 
Auckland Geddes, Mr. J. M. Buchanan, Sir Henry 
Strakosch and Mr. L. A. Pollak. There is little 
doubt that this arrangement indicates the importance 
that is placed on this field, the future of which 
should be closely watched. 


EAGLE STAR 


Sir Edward Mountain can be relied upon to call 
a spade a spade, and at the meeting of the Eagle, 
Star and British Dominions Insurance Company 
he hit out straight from the shoulder in criticism of 
Marine Underwriting methods. The leadership of 
the market he describes as ‘‘ bad, and in some cases 
immoral.’’ He denounced what he called 
inexperienced underwriting, and deprecated the 
cutting of rates as a direct result of excessively keen 
competition. His remedy for the adverse state of 
affairs prevailing so long in the market is for 
underwriters not to accept any business: which, in 
their judgment, is offered on unprofitable terms. 
This is precisely the policy which the Eagle, Star 
management has adopted, and it is not without 
significance of its success that Sir Edward Mountain 
looks forward with more confidence to the future 
than he had done for some years. There is no 
doubt that Sir Edward’s severe castigation of Marine 
Underwriters will cause heartburning. At the same 
time it was deserved, and should have a salutary 
effect. The Eagle Star transacted a very large 
volume of business in all classes of insurance last 
year, and the financial outcome was satisfactorily 
progressive. Fire Profits amounted to £82,028, 
Accident Profits to £41,639 and General Profits to 
£53,807. Of the sum of £147,770 required to meet 
the dividends on the three classes of shares, all but 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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Company Meetings 
DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 
sIR ERIC GEDDES’ SPEECH ON THE YEAR’S WORK 


The Thirtieth Ordinary General Meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Ltd., was held on May 3 at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
w.c. The Right Honourable Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E., 


a spoke of the effect of abolition on the rubber 
industry generally, quoting what the chairman of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association and the chairman of the Ceylon Associa- 
tion had recently stated as to the heavy losses which had been 
brought upon producers, manufacturers and shareholders owing 
to the unexpected, disastrous Government announcement of 

i] 4 last year. \As to the effect of the abolition of restriction 
on the company’s profit and loss account, the directors had 
transferred £150,000 from reserve in the abnormal circum- 

stances he had explained. 7 

Proceeding, he said: The actual reduction of profits, as nearly 
as we can arrive at it, is about £1,701,000, and I would like 
here to make it perfectly clear that the only forward com- 
mitments and stocks of raw rubber carried over at the end of 
the year are below present market level. Our stock of manu- 
factured articles brought forward on our usual conservative 
basis was, broadly speaking, all sold in the first quarter of the 

at fairly profitable prices. 

Last year I said that the confidence of the Board in the 
future of the company was demonstrated by the dividend which 
we recommended you to pay. I indicated that once we had 

ssed through the anxiety and dislocation caused by the 
abolition of Restriction the future was bright. We are to-day 
through that convulsion and anxiety, and I can confirm what 
| said then. Our position vis-a-vis our competitors has been 
well maintained, which is evidenced by the fact that our sales 
for 1928 show an increase on the previous year. Our factories 
everywhere are working at a higher efficiency than ever before. 

Our plantations are producing rubber cheaper than they have 
ever produced it, the present f.o.b. cost being 5d. per Ib., far 
cheaper than it possibly could have been during the Restriction 
period. I have just returned from an exhaustive inspection of 
our estates, and can assure you that they are in first-class order, 
excellently maintained and staffed, and taking the fullest advan- 
tage of scientific progress. I was delighted at what I saw and 
heard on my visit to this enormous property, employing some 
14,000 people, and even so supplying only a small proportion of 
our total requirements. Sir George Beharrell, our managing 
director, visited the Canadian and Japanese factories last 
autumn, and reports very favourably upon them. He also 
visited the Dunlop factory in the United States, and we have 
the fullest confidence in its administration, which is at the 
very highest state of economy and efficiency. 

The American and Australian Dunlop Companies, in which 
we are such large shareholders, have suffered in common with 
the rest of the industry by the rubber collapse, but we have 
every reason to believe that America will show a reasonable 
profit this year, and the Australian Company, which has amal- 
gamated with two of its principal competitors, and is by far 
the largest manufacturer of rubber in Australasia, is this year 
operating at substantial profits and has excellent prospects. It 
has just declared a 7} per cent. interim dividend. 

Our cotton mills and rim and wheel works operate profitably, 
and are models of efficiency and economy. 

There is not the slightest doubt that our quality is higher than 
it has ever been, and the new “ Fort” tyre, with its great 
reserves of strength, is winning favour everywhere. Equally 
there is not the slightest doubt that we have never had a 
closer-knit or more efficient organization in all branches or as 
fine a personnel as we have to-day. 

In these circumstances, and bearing in mind how abnormally 
our profits were adversely affected in 1928, he would be a 
pessimist indeed who took a gloomy view of the affairs of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company. 

There has been a slight misunderstanding in some quarters 
as to the resolution in the notice convening the meeting. 
It has been assumed that a general issue of new capital is 
imminent. That is not so. e resolution merely replaces at 
the disposal of the Board, in accordance with your usual 
practice, to use if and when required the 3,000,000 shares which 
the shareholders at previous meetings agreed it was wise they 
should have. 

We have had representations from many quarters urging us 
to pay interim dividends. We did not feel justified in doing 
so while we had hanging over our head the possible cataclysm 
of modifications in the Rubber Restriction Scheme, and as I 
explained to you on a previous occasion, as long as that 
uncertainty lasted we could not see our way to paying interim 
dividends. 

Happily, the Rubber Restriction Scheme, with its removal, 
has passed into history, from which I devoutly hope it will 
never be resurrected, and after very careful consideration the 
has decided that it will pay interim dividends in the 

re, 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report, which was unanimously adopted and the dividend as 
recommended approved. 


ANGLO-ORIENTAL MINING 
CORPORATION 
A SUCCESSFUL FIRST YEAR 
MR. JOHN HOWESON ON TIN PROSPECTS 


The First Annual General Meeting of Anglo-Oriental Mining 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on May 8 at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. John Howeson, the chairman and 
managing director of the company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Douglas T. Waring, A.C.A.) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 
the chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the first year of the corporation’s history had been a 
difficult period for tin producers, but a year of the greatest 
importance to everybody concerned with the non-ferrous metal 
industries. On all sides there had been a movement towards 
raionalization, co-operation of producers among ‘themselves, 
between producer and consumer and even between industry and 
industry. Copper by means of a strongly organized cartel, had 
all but dominated its own market; lead had made sensible pro- 
gress in that direction; zinc had evolved one of the most 
efficient and desirable forms of co-operation in the metal industry, 
and tin, which had started the year some distance behind with 
co-operation, had made great strides. Co-operation was not a 
panacea for all their ills, because the mining industry, possibly 
most of all industries, needed technical skill, financial adequacy 
and modernized equipment, and it was for that reason, rein- 
forced by the constantly decreasing values of the unworked 
deposits, that tin producers the world over had been increasingly 
turning their attention towards the advantages to be obtained 
by the application of scientific knowledge, in the vanguard of 
which movement shareholders would agree their co-operation 
had been prominent. 


By joining forces with the Yuba Engineering group they had 
paved the way for large-scale dredge mining of low-grade 
alluvial deposits; through the London Malayan Tin Trust they 
had been responsible for the vast consolidation of present and 
future production in the East, by the acquisition of the business 
and technical organization of the Alluvial Tin Malaya group, 
they had been able to bring in the requisite practical experience 
of dredge mining in Malaya, and’ in Nigeria their group had 
played an important part in centralizing technical management 
and making the best of modern engineering practice available 
over the widest possible territory. In the smelting branch of 
the industry they had participated in the erection of the most 
modern and best-equipped smelter in the world. 


THE INDUSTRY’S POSITION 

The tin mining industry was now substantially re-equipped, 
better organized, better administered and infinitely better able to 
face the future than ever’ before; it was in a state in which 
co-operative action was possible, and when that was effected 
there would be no more over-stimulus of production, no more 
reaction, but an efficient and orderly progress. 

Dealing with the accounts, the chairman said that the revenue 
of the company had amounted to a total sum of £235,086, and 
as by far the greater part had been derived from dividends 
paid less tax, the gross revenue was actually a much larger 
sum. As to dividends received, a number of their investments 
had not yet reached the dividend-earning stage, and they might 
look forward to better average returns in the future. 

The available balance was £220,227, of which £56,465 had 
already been paid out in dividends, and final distributions on 
both classes of shares were now recommended, absorbing £40,009. 
The total sum thus set aside for payment of dividends repre- 
sented less than 60 per cent. of the dividends received by the 
Corporation. 

As to the present position of the supply and consumption of 
metallic tin, and the probable course of events in the future of 
the industry, from the point of view of supplies so long as the 
world’s producing resources could continue on the present selling 
basis things might go well, but a time must come when output 
would again sink below consumption, and, as 1929-30 was recog- 
nized as the period likely to see the apex of production, it was 
clear that the time of reckoning could noti be very far distant. 
The position which had arisen, threatening to engulf a majority 
of the producers, had served to expose in all its wanton futility 
the fallacy of competing to increase production beyond the limits 
at which that production could be readily absorbed. It was 
fortunate that point had been reached before market stocks had 
became unmanageable, and he could affirm that every indication 
pointed to a mutual understanding being reached among pro- 
ducers which, he could not doubt, presaged the rationalization of 
the industry and the beginning of stability to the permanent 
benefit of all concerned therein. 

The Chairman having replied to questions on points ef minor 
detail, the report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The retiring director, Mr. Richmond Temple, and the auditors, 
Messrs. Fitzpatrick Graham and Co., having been re-elected, a 
hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff, both 
in London and abroad, closed the proceedings. 
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410,701 is provided out of interest earned on the 
funds other than those in the Life branch. The 
financial status of the company is sound. Last 
year £565,179 was added to the assets, bringing 
the total up to £21,717,403. With the general 
reserve of £1,400,000 topping the paid-up capital 
by more than £300,000 the balance sheet makes 
an excellent exhibit. Life funds, at £15,381,648, 
were increased last year by over £257,000. 
STEEL RATIONALIZATION 

It is officially announced that holders of a large 
majority of the share and debenture securities of the 
United Steel Companies and its subsidiary the United 
Strip and Bar Mills, Limited, have accepted the offer 
made by Austin Friars Trust Limited. The Trust 
are extending until May 20 the offer to holders 
whose acceptances have not yet been received. 
The offer will be declared absolute on that day. In 
accordance with the terms the purchase price will be 
paid on June 19 next. It is anticipated that details 
as to the next step in this scheme for the 
rationalization of the Steel industry will be issued in 
the near future. 
FORESTAL LAND 

My attention has been drawn to the £1 preference 
shares of the Forestal Land Timber and Railways 
Company. The recently issued report disclosed that 
although the past year started full of promise in the 
leather industry, the prices of hides fell and the 
industry became overstocked at high prices. In con- 
sequence, the demand for tanning material in general 


and for the tanning extracts manufactured by the. 


company had fallen off considerably. The result of 
a decrease in profits led to the dividend on the ordinary 
shares being lowered from g per cent. to 74 per cent., 
but even so the preference shares of the company appear 
well covered. 1,865,852 of these preference shares 
have been issued and it requires £111,951 to pay 
their fixed dividends. In comparison with the com- 
pany’s past earnings over a considerable number of 
years, this sum is relatively small. The company’s 
financial position is sound and the preference capital 
well secured, In these circumstances, these preference 
shares appear well worth picking up at the present 
price, which is in the neighbourhood of 2os. 

ATLAS LIGHT AND POWER 


It will probably be remembered that the Atlas Light 
and Power Company recently sold all its Argentine 
Electric interests to American purchasers for 
48,500,000, this leaves the company with its interest 
in Montevideo Tramway undertakings. These were 
acquired at a cost of £3,000,000, and it is understood 
that the company have expended a further £1,000,000 
on their developments. It is suggested that the value 
of £4,000,000 placed on this interest is a conservative 
one. As the outstanding debenture stock and prefer- 
ence shares of this company amount to £5,850,000 and 
there are 3,000,000 ordinary shares, it will be seen 
that their break-up value is in the neighbourhood of 
40s. per share, which compares with the present 
market price, which is in the neighbourhood of 26s. 
In these circumstances, these Atlas Light and Power 
4&1 ordinary shares appear welt worth locking away 
at the present level. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


I have received a copy of the supplementary index 
of the ‘ Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 1929,’ 
published for the Secretary of the Share and Loan 
Department of the Stock Exchange. This supple- 
mentary index, price 2s, 6d., makes a useful addition 
to the valuable official reference book. 

COMPANY MEETINGS 

In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of the following companies : Dunlop Rubber Company 
Ltd., Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation Ltd. and 
Guinea Gramophone Company Ltd. 


Taurus 


11 May 1929 
Company Meeting 
GUINEA PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE 
AN ALL-BRITISH PRODUCTION 
PROMISING OUTLOOK 
UNANIMOUS SUPPORT OF DIRECTORS 


The First General (being the statutory) Meetin ; 
Portable Gramophone Co., Ltd., was on Thursing 
Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W., Mr. Reginald G Cc . 
M.P., F.C.1.8. (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, With your 
mission I propose taking the report and the statement aa 
receipts and payments as read, but there are probably one 
two items which call for special explanation. 1 purpose dealing 
with the item on the receipts side and the amount still due 
to the company in respect of the issue of shares at a later 
stage. 

The only other item which may call for some comment js 
the payment on account of assets acquired, namely, £28,234 4s, 04, 
in respect of which you will be pleased to hear that the 
vendor of the patent rights and also the vendor of the tools, 
dies, etc., have met this company in a very equitable spirit and 
have agreed to the balance of the purchase price for the patents 
and for the tools being deferred until the company is in g 
position eventually to meet that obligation without unduly 
encroaching upon its working capital. The vendor, who is conf- 
dent of the ultimate success of the company, has not yet called 
upon the company to allot toa him the vendor shares to which 
he is entitled under this agreement for sale, so that the only 
shares which are at present being dealt with on the Stock 
Exchange are those which have actually been allotted for cash, 

Doubtless you are all well aware of the circumstances which 
attended the flotation of this company, and the adverse comments 
upon the issue by certain sections of the Press call for some obser- 
vations from me. After very careful consideration your Directors 
decided that however much they would have liked to have 
replied to those criticisms, which were largely founded upon 
lack of knowledge or misunderstanding, they regarded it as 
their duty rather than to enter into a controversy to conserve 
the company’s resources both in cash and energy for the proper 
functions of the company. 

Your Directors thereupon immediately proceeded to justify the 
principal points of criticism relating to orders to hand and the 
production of the gramophone at such a price as would enable 
the company to market its product at a satisfactory profit. 

MANUFACTURING CONTRACT 

In pursuance of this policy, I am very pleased to be able 
to inform you that the company has entered into a contract 
which is eminently satisfactory in every respect, with the world- 
renowned firm of Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., for the manufacture 
of the gramophones. 

Deliveries under this first contract for 250,000 gramophones 
are expected to commence next month, and continue regularly 
therafter in increasing quantities, which will thus enable this 
company to fulfil gradually the enormous volume of home and 
export orders which are in hand, and which without further 
advertising or propaganda continue to accumulate. 

The consequences of the adverse comments to which I have 
referred rendered the work of the company most difficult in 
every way, and at the inception the public were influenced to 
withdraw a very large number of their applications to suck 
an extent that, instead of the issue being over-subscribed, the 
ultimate result was that the company was left with applications 
for only approximately £50,000 worth of shares out of the 
£150,000, thus necessitating a call being made upon the under- 
writers. As you will have gathered from the statement of 
receipts and payments, the underwriting obligations have not 
yet been fully met. I should also mention that Mr. Arthur 
Ladenburg’s resignation as a director of your company has 
been offered and accepted. 

The strongest possible pressure by means of legal proceed- 
ings which have been commenced is being put upon the under- 
writers who have not yet paid up their commitments in full, 
but as this matter is sub judice 1 do not propose saying any- 
thing further about it at the moment. Meanwhile your direc- 
tors consider that the question of sufficient working capital 
can be adequately met should the occasion arise. 


MERITS OF GRAMOPHONE 

Now just a word as to the merits of the gramophone itself, 
American models of which have been available, and have 
naturally been subjected to the closest scrutiny and criticism. 
I am glad to be able to tell you that without exception all 
who have examined and heard the performance of the instru- 
ment are exceedingly impressed, and agree that it has great 
marketable possibilities. In the contract for an All-British 
production previously referred to, we believe that we shall 
have a gramophone even superior to the model, both in appear- 
ance and performance. 

After the Chairman had replied fully to a number of questions 
from shareholders, expressions of opinion came from all parts 
of the hall in appreciation of the directors’ efforts to set the 
company on a proper basis, and a vote of thanks to the 
directors was carried unanimously with loud applause. 
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Book Bargains Shipping 
& O. & BRITISH INDIA 


Carlyle’s French Revolution. 3 vols. Library Edit. 10s. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 3 vols. £12 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £8 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 6s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 8s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
Wells’s Time Machine. 1885. 
Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Posteard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given - 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
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Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing boots, 

or “ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N : 
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a peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity realized 
fourteen Festivals. Post paid 1s. 6d. 
77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


a HE ROYAL RELIGION.” Read the beautiful Vision or 
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KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on June 11, 12 and 13 for 
three ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 
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T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
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cleaner. Samples free. 


Art Exhibitions 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 
MODERN FRENCH MASTERS. Corot, Pissarro, Degas, 
Gauguin, Monet, Matisse, Segonzac, Vlaminck, etc. 
Exhibition open till June 1. 10—5. Saturdays 10—1 
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